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EARL RUSSELL AT NEWCASTLE. 


LS RUSSELL enjoys some of the advantages of 
posthumous fame without the preliminary drawback 
which, for the most part, diminishes its value. It is his 
peculiar good fortune to have completed a remarkable career 
while he may still reasonably look forward to opportunities 
of political activity and eminence. The honours which he 
has received in the Northern counties are happily timed, and, 
on the whole, they are well deserved. The defects of his 
character and the shortcomings of his political life might 
perhaps furnish some materials to an unfriendly biographer ; 
but it is rp mag to hold for thirty years the position 
which Lord Joun Russe. has occupied, except by the exer- 
cise of moral and intellectual qualities which are not possessed 
by ordinary men. He was one of the most vigorous and effec- 
tive of party leaders at a time when parties were defined by 
sharper lines of distinction than at present. In many of the 
priacipal departments of the State he has shown considerable 
administrative ability, and he held the office of Prime Minister 
for a longer period than any other statesman since the death of 
Lord Lrverpoot. Inthe highest post, he was less successful than 
in other great employments, and his colleagues and followers 
have in general transferred their personal allegiance to a 
leader who excels him in tact and steadiness of purpose ; but 
it is highly to Lord Joun Russext’s credit that he has known 
how to retain the second position in the State with dignity 
and with general approval. His tenure of the Foreign 
Office has revived a reputation which at one time seemed 
to be fading; and, with the exception of Lord Patmerston, 
the former leader of the Reformers still possesses greater 
public influence than any other Liberal politician. 

With Liberals out of doors, especially in provincial con- 
stituencies, Lord Joun Russect was always a favourite. If 
he modified his conduct with a prudent regard to circum- 
stances, he never altered his language, and local politicians 
always like to hear the phrases to which they have been 
accustomed. Differences with colleagues and intervals of 
Parliamentary unpopularity passed without observation 
among the steady traditional votaries of “civil and religious 
“liberty.” Down to a recent period, Lord Joun Russet 
constantly revived the recollection of his early exploits by 
asincere pertinacity in devising fresh Reform Bills ; and 
even when, in the present year, he publicly acquiesced in the 
abandonment of his cherished projects, his admirers were 
aware that he was only a late and unwilling convert to the 
opinion of the entire community. In his speech at New- 
castle, he wisely dwelt on the domestic reforms which have 
been justified by experience, without alluding to further 
changes which would be unseasonable even if they were 
abstractedly desirable. Parliamentary and municipal re- 
form have been found eminently beneficial; and Lord 
Russert, though he was not a principal promoter of 
Free-trade, recognises the natural connexion of sound 
economic doctrines with the principles of political 
liberty. The progress of the country during thirty 
years fully justifies the complacent retrospect of a states- 
man who has, for an entire generation, taken a leading 
part in public affairs. In a speech remarkable for the 
absence of egotistical pretension, he was careful to 
acknowledge the services of his former colleagues and 
allies. In the North, the first Lord Duruam perhaps 
still enjoys local fame ; but the audience probably heard for 
the first time of the merits of Lord Duncannon. Sir James 
Granaw’s versatile career has almost obliterated the recol- 
lection of his share in the Reform Bill, and Lord Grey him- 
self scarcely retains the popular reputation which he formerly 
acquired and deserved. In common belief, Lord Russetz 
is regarded as the author of Parliamentary Reform ; and his 
name is, with good reason, associated with the establishment 


of the modern municipal system. He judged prudently in 
leaving to others the celebration of his achievements, 
while he claimed for himself the credit of having been in- 
fluenced by motives of public interest from his first entrance 
into public life. Lord Russe..’s worst enemies never 
accused him of engaging as a selfish adventurer in a con- 
temptible political game. Young aspirants to political 
distinction may derive from the well-founded boast of a 
successful and veteran statesman the valuable lesson that 
duty is nobler than ambition. 

t was not to be expected that a Foreign Secretary would 
take the opportunity of revealing any of the secrets of Euro- 
pean politics. Lord RusseLt was certain of the sympathy 
of his audience when he spoke of the independence of Italy, 
and it is not surprising that he is found as helpless as any 
non-official politician in dealing with the practical dilemma of 
Rome. The difficulty which is produced by French vanity 
and cupidity can only be removed by the wisdom and 
energy of the Italian Government. As Lord Russext said, 
it is impossible for England to take an active part in the 
solution ofa problem which is assumed to concern the Roman 
Catholic world. The suggestion thut the Pope's spiritual power 
would be increased by thesurrender of his temporal sovereignty 
furnishes one of the conventional arguments which are some- 
times more convenient than serious reasons. It might have 
been answered that neither Lord Russett nor the inhabitants 
of Newcastle and its neighbourhood expected or desired the 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement of the Holy See. If Romanism 
were likely to become more generally dominant when 
Victor Emmanvet takes possession of the Vatican, the 
advocates of freedom might be inclined to prefer the 
existing political anomaly to the moral and intellectual 
degradation of mankind. The Pope understands better the 
value of the proffered gifts of his enemies, and, if it were 
possible for him to maintain his position, he would be 
fully justified in refusing to retreat even over the bridge 
of gold which is constructed for his convenience. 
Father Passaciia, as a good Catholic, was bound to 
persuade himself and others that the interests of the 
Church were identical with the dictates of common sense 
and of patriotism. Lord Russett, who had been reading 
the pamphlet of the Italian divine, somewhat thoughtlessly 
addressed to Newcastle schismatics the argument which 
could alone reconcile Roman ecclesiastics to a sound conclu- 
sion. So zealous a Protestant may safely allow the Porg 
and Cardinals to devise the means of compensating the 
Church for her loss of secular greatness. If it should be 
found by experience that the Scarlet Lady pines at a distance 
from the Seven Hills, the great majority of Englishmen 
would not regret her misfortunes. The spiritual advantages 
of Papal adversity form part of a consecrated fiction, and 
heretics only throw discredit on a eae = — 
theory by repeating sanguine anticipations which they by no 
It is for the sake of Italy, and 
not from regard tothe Holy See, that Lord Russett will, on 
fit occasions, exert his diplomatic influence for the removal 
of the intrusive French garrison. 

In the American civil war, absolute neutrality is more in- 
dispensable than in European struggles. The English Govern- 
ment would not be justified in attempting the forced libera- 
tion of Rome and Venice, nor in interfering between 
Hungary and Austria ; but individuals are fully entitled to 
express their good wishes for the triumph of justice and 
freedom. The war between the Northern and Southern 
States admits of no legitimate adhesion to the cause of either 
belligerent. The Confederates are fighting for slavery, and 
their enemies are fighting, not for abolition, but for conquest. A 
partisan must have a definite wish, though he may be unable 
to promote its accomplishment, but a dispassionate foreigner 
contemplating the American struggle is at a loss even for 
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a result which he can fairly consider desirable. The triumph 
of the South would for the time tend to establish more 
firmly the monstrous system which slave-holding sophists 
have developed from an aecident into a permanent social 
law. On the other hand, the most complete victory which 
the Free States could achieve would, as Lord Russeut ob- 
served, only revive, together with the Union, the old and 
insoluble problem of slavery. Itis not too much to say that 
not a single speaker or writer on the Republican side has 
suggested any possible method of restoring in practice the 
Federal Constitution. The South has for years treated the 
Northern States with hostility and contempt, and it is absurd 
to suppose that at the end of an envenomed conflict the de- 
feated party will co-operate with the conquerorsin Congress, or 
in the election of a common President. Lord RusseLt has 
uniformly expressed his regret for the disruption of the 
great Western Republic, and the sincerity of his good-will 
cannot be doubted when he recommends the cessation of a 
ruinous and purposeless war. Washington politicians will 
— his speech as a proof of the inveterate perversity of 

glish statesmen, but there can be no doubt that the pri- 
vate opinion of enlightened Americans coincides in a great 
measure with the unanimous advice of judicious foreigners. 
The sentimental partisanship of philanthropic coteries is too 
remote from the motives and issues of the war to influence 
even the angry patriots who know that they are fighting 
for any object rather than for the abolition of slavery. 

In the peroration of his speech, Lord Russeut referred, 
with skilful good taste, to the foreign policy which it was 
allowable to praise in connexion with the name of Lord 
Patmerston. The Mrvisrer might not be popular on 
the Continent, but his enemies only accused him of excessive 
devotion to English interests. His habitual encouragement 
of all national a:pirations to freedom coincided with the 
uniform wishes of his countrymen. The Foreign Secretary, 
to use his own translation of a classical commonplace, 
was conspicuous by his absence from the eulogy which he 
bestowed on his colleague and chief. As in all similar instances, 
Lord Russett’s share in a Liberal foreign policy was the 
better remembered, because it was not obtruded on the atten- 
tion of the audience. Prafulgebat quia non videbatur. The 
words which had not been uttered were nevertheless echoed 
back in the merited acclamations of the enthusiastic multitude, 


DEMOCRATIC IMPERIALISM. 


M® EVERETT’S panegyric upon Prince at 
Boston would hardly, in ordinary times, have called 
for any special notice. Its epithets are not more bombastic, 
and its history is not more mythical, than may be found in 
many similar specimens of American eloquence. Indeed, 
the orator deserves credit for unusual delicacy and dis- 
cretion in omitting from his review of the events which 
have connected the Bonapartes with America all allusion to 
the sojourn of Prince Napoxegon’s father in the United 
States. A less observant or less practised courtier might 
have tried to weave a compliment out of the conquests which 
JRoME effected in Baltimore, and the memories he left be- 
hind him, But Mr, Evererv’s courtliness is no new feature 
in the character of our democratic cousins. Whatever their 
faults may be, the most censorious critic has never accused 
them of any forgetfulness of the reverence due to hereditary 
rank. Even if Mr. Everert should seem to have exceeded the 
usual measure of his countrymen in the adulation which he 
showered upon his chivalrous guest, it must be remembered 
that in those latitudes the effulgence of an Imperial Prince, 
the possible heir of a despotic throne, and so illustrious for 
virtue at home and gallantry abroad, is a rare, almost an 
epochal phenomenon. A courtier’s native impulses, accumu- 
lated for years, and vented at last in one speech, may 
naturally seem to have found an expression too intense. It 
was the first hearty meal of grandeur after a long starvation— 
the first free gush of a long-imprisoned reverence for Princes. 

But in the present crisis of affairs, Mr. Evenert’s speech 
has an importance analogous to that of the Baconian straw. 
It is evident enough that tempestuous changes of some kind 
are threatening to burst over American institutions, and all 
observers are eagerly straining their eyes to discover some 
indication that will help them to guess which way the wind 
will blow. In this view, Mr. Everert’s speech is well 
worthy of being studied. The tenderness for Imperialism 
which breathes through it marks something more than the 
usval inflation of American rhetoric, or even than the pru- 


dent policy of an old diplomatist. If policy controlled the 


expression of their feelings at this time, the Americans would 
not rave so madly against England. It lies in the hand of 
any maritime Power, at any moment, to paralyse the North 
in their contest with the ‘South by the simple process of 
raising the blockade ; and England is the greatest of maritime 
Powers. Yet the civility of the Americans has been reserved 
for Russia, which can do them neither good nor harm, and 
for France, whose power to befriend them is compara 
tively limited; while all the copiousness of their rich 
vocabulary of vituperation is reserved for England, 
There is no policy in this. It is hearty, genuine 
feeling. There is something in England which repels theni, 
something in France and Russia which attracts them. It is 
impossible to mistake the fact that the passion for strong 
government, which has made so much havoc in Europe, hag 
seized hold of the heated imaginations and impetuous temper 
of American politicians, They have been infected by that 
impatience of obstruction or delay, that intolerance of anta- 
gonists in opinion or action, which will surely eat the life 
out of free institutions, whatever the written laws by which 
they are guarded, The things which revolt us in Franee 
and Russia have no horrors for them. Using force to crush 
and silence for ever a minority that has once been conquered 
is not repulsive to their ideas of political morality. Th 
have done it constantly for many years, and are doing it 
more zealously every day ; and the autocrats of France and 
Russia do no more. There can be little doubt that both 
those potentates hold their power with the willing acqui- 
escence of the numerical majority of their people. This 
authority once obtained, no exception, according to American 
ideas, can be taken to acts of government performed under 
its sanction. Other differences are differences of form, 
imperfections of development, variations of national custom, 
The essential identity between the democracy and the des 
potisms is there—the same universal equality under one 
strong, unfettered, unrestricted Government, which is heartily 
supported by the numerical majority. The three Govern. 
ments have all the sympathy which springs from a com- 
munity of political principles. Many of the recent measures 
of the Prestpent and his Ministers during the last half year 
betray how completely the Napoleonic ideal of good govern- 
ment has sunk into the minds of American statesmen. Some 
of their proceedings in Maryland would not be unworthy of 
their Imperial exemplars. The arrest of the newly-elected 
members of the legislative Assembly before they had had 
time to meet, without any form of law or any prospect 
of a trial, merely because President Lincoin conceived that 
they possibly might, in their legislative capacity, do acts at 
variance with his interpretation of the American consti- 
tution, was as perfect an act of despotism as can be conceived, 
It leaves in the shade all the minor tyranrics of which 
Baltimore has been the scene — the domiciliary visits, the 
arrests of women for wearing treasonable ribbons, and 9% 
forth. It was a coup d'état in every essential feature. 
argument by which it can be justified will justify the d 
of December. The accident that, by reason of the meekness 
of the people of Baltimore, it was bloodless, in no way alters 
its character. The forcible arrest of political antagonists by 
the Chief of the State, on the alleged but unproved ground 
that they meditated using their legislative powers for 
traitorous ends, is a description which fits with equal 
exactitude the coup détat of Louis Napotgeon and the 
coup d'état of ABraHAM Lincoxn. It is a measure which far 
outstrips the acts that are the ordinary reproach of “strong” 
governments. Laws may be lenient or severe, tolerant or 
repressive ; but so long as they are observed, be they what 
they may, the perfection of despotism has not been reached. 
But when the will of one man is above them and beyond 
them, even to the extent of imprisoning at discretion the 
elected representatives of the people, then the very shadow 
of freedom has passed away. 

Such acts, perpetrated in the very first outset of a 
period of struggle, are ominous for the future of the 
country if the struggle should last, or at any future time 
recur, A foreboding critic might gather omens eq 
dark from other portions of Mr. Evererr’s speech. He 
appears fully to have made up his mind as to what is the 
fitting remedy for political disorder. The language in which 
he speaks of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire shows 
how the material presperity which is fostered by a strong 
government atones, in the eyes of an American statesman, 
for any multitude of sins—“ That marvellous event, which 
“ brought France out of the chaos of the revolution, reopen 
“ her temples, tribunals, and schools, retrieved her dilapidated 
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« finances, and raised her prostrate industry from the dust,” 
&c. “Chaos” is a term rapidly becoming applicable to the 
condition of the Northern Republic ; it is no stretch of 
language now to call her finances “ dilapidated ;” and the 
commercial accounts leave very little doubt that a few 
months more will see her industry thoroughly “ prostrate in 
“the dust.” Are we to conclude that, if such a consumma- 
tion comes to pass, Mr. Evererr will look without unkind- 
ness upon any “marvellous event” that shall send the 
PRESIDENT and the Ministry to Fort La Fayette, and lay “a 
“ strong arm to the helm of the State ?” It is probable that he 
does not yet, avowedly to himself, contemplate such a remedy. 
But the tone in which he speaks of the 18th Brumaire—the 
armed overthrow of a representative Government and the 
establishment of a despotism in its room—shows how little 
it would shock his principles as a politician. Indeed, he has 
seen its beginning and it has not shocked him. His voice is 
not usually silent when a slur is cast upon his country’s good 
name. Last year, he came forward as the champion of 
American institutions against Lord Grey, who had criticised 
them in the House of Lords. It had been charged against 
America that all the barriers against democracy which the 
statesmen of the Revolution had set up had been swept away ; 
and Mr. Everett replied, that one of “the great constitu- 
“tional checks of this kind”—the independent rights of each 
State—had not been swept away, but had been jealously 

reserved. It was scarcely a year ago that he utterod 
this defence. He can hardly deceive himself into the 
belief that this constitutional check is in existence still. 
He boasted then, that some of the best of English 
institutions, such as trial by jury and a free press, 
were American institutions also. The boast can scarcely be 
repeated now. They have been replaced by the more 
Napoleonic institutions of a trial before an irresponsible 
police, and a press under the censure of the Post Office 
officials. This trem.ndous change has gone on before his 
eyes ; yet neither he nor any of the rest of the small band 
of cultivated men who still take part in American politics 
have raised their voices to arrest it. It is to be presumed 
that he does not greatly disapprove of that in which he 
silently acquiesces. It is not without reason that he comes 
forward now as the panegyrist of the Napoteons. Demo- 
cracy is beginning to shake itself free of claptrap phrases and 
conventional professions, and to recognise its natural friends. 
For ten years past the pamphleteers of Imperialism have 
loudly professed that it is democratic, and the time has now 
come for the orators of Democracy with great truth to return 
the compliment. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON CRAMMING. 


ATEVER Lord Patmerston patronizes, whether 

it be Evangelical religion, prize-fighting, or cramming 

and competitive examinations, we may be sure is for the 
moment at the height of popularity. We know, therefore, 
that in saying a word against cramming or competitive ex- 
aminations after the Premrer’s late speech in favour of them, 
we are speaking against public opinion, We should perhaps 
do this with more diffidence if we felt assured that public 
opinion on this matter had been calmly and independently 
formed. But we feel assured, on the contrary, that the 
present rage for competitive examinations and the cramming 
which is their necessary concomitant arises directly out of 
a violent reaction. The University of Oxford, which so un- 
expectedly leads the cry, is a remarkable illustration of the 
general fast. Only a few years ago, she was the victim of a 
system of close fellowships and closeness generally, which 
outraged every principle of justice, and directly discouraged 
industry and merit. Under that system, a man became 
fellow and tutor of a College, not because he was fit to be a 
member of a literary community and to instruct students, but 
because he had been on the right side of a hedge. At some 
Colleges, elections were flagrantly and impudently jobbed by 
family or personal interest. Unprivileged merit, after attaining 
barren honours, saw the solid prizes wrested from it by privi- 
indolence and dulness. But, as usual, those who 
suffered most were the privileged, many of whom wore 
their lives away in utter uselessness as Fellows of Colleges, 
When they might have become useful men if they had been 
sent out into their proper sphere. That people fresh from 
the evils of such a state of things as this should rush into 
the opposite extreme was most natural, but perhaps their 
deliberate judgment will hereafter be for a middle course. 
The University of Cambridge, which never suffered materially 


from close fellowships or jobbery—and which was, in fact, 
included with Oxford in the University Reform Act much 
as the ape was tied up in the sack with parricides at Rome— 
takes a much more moderate line than Oxford, and the 
chances are, we submit, that her judgment is nearer the truth, 
In the same way, a violent reaction has set in against the 
jobbing of appointments in public offices. It is, of course, 
a most laudable and salutary reaction. But it is a reaction, 
not a deliberate judgment, such as settles things permanently 
on the best principles, And this the public will discover in 
the long run. 

Meantime, the Premier mounts jauntily on the rising tide, 
and finds that in this, as in other respects, it is the best of all 
possible worlds. Perhaps he may be induced to think of 
extending the system of competitive examination to bishop- 
rics, or at least to sound Lord Suarressury on that subject. 
But the argument he used at Southampton proves only that 
evergreen Premiers, like charming women, may sometimes 
talk of things which they do not understand. For it amounts 
in substance to this—that there is not, and cannot be, such a 
thing as useless and promiscuous cramming. ‘Some people 
“ say that competitive examination leads to a system of ‘ cram- 
“ming ;’ and it is often the case, that when mankind seize 
“upon a word they imagine that word to be an argument, 
“and they go about repeating it, thinking they have arrived 
“ at some great and irresistible conclusion ; and when they 
“say ‘cramming, they think they have utterly discredited 
“the system to which the word is applied. These men 
“imagine that the human mind is like a bottle, and 
“ that when you have filled it with anything, you 
“pour that out again, and it remains as empty as it 
“was before, But that is not the nature of the human 
“mind. A boy who has been ‘crammed,’ as it is said, 
“ has in point of fact learned a great deal, and that learning 
“has accomplished two objects. It has, in the first place, 
“ exercised the faculties of the mind in being ‘crammed,’ 
“and in the next place, there remains in his mind a 
“ portion of the knowledge so acquired, which forms the basis 
“ of after descriptions of human knowledge.” When a man 
gets up and talks about a subject to which he has never given 
five minutes’ attention in his life, it is not very surprising 
that he should talk even such nonsense as this. Does Lord 
PALMERSTON mean to say that it is not possible to overwork 
a boy in preparing for an examination—that it is not pos- 
sible to overload his memory with facts which are not 


digested by his understanding—or that it is not possible by- 


such a process to disgust him with intellectual pursuits? 
Does he mean to say that no boy’s understanding has 
ever been known to be the worse for such treatment ? 
Let him ask any one who has had the slightest experience of 
education, and see whether these slapdash assertions will be 
confirmed. He will be told, if we mistake not, that the 
human mind is not only capable of being as completely 
emptied of useless and distasteful information which has been 
poured into it as a bottle is of being emptied of its contents, 
but that, whereas the bottle remains just as good as before, 
the “human mind” is very much the worse for the operation ; 
and further, that, so far from the “ cramming” “ forming the 
“basis for after descriptions of human knowledge,” it renders 
“ after descriptions of human knowledge” the object of utter 
disgust to the boy who has been crammed. When a public 
man pretends to pronounce with authority on a great ques- 
tion like this, he might be expected at least to prepare by 
picking up a little common inform&tion on the subject. 

Lord PaLMeErston proceeds to compare the preparation for 
a competitive examination to the gymnastic exercises of 
soldiers. We wonder he did not at once compare it toa 
training for a prize-fight. This is the sort of view that 
people are beginning, under the prevailing system, to take of 
education. Instead of being a mode of making life happier 
and more useful, it is a mode of enabliog yourself, by a great 
effort in an examination, to knock down your neighbour and 
take his place. But if Lord Paumerston compares cram- 
ming for a competitive examination to any exercises which 
permanently strengthen the muscles and produce bodily vigour, 
he again simply begs the question at issue. The powers of 
the mind which answer to the muscles of the body are not 
strengthened, but fatally weakened, by overtasking the memory; 
and many a boy’s and many a man’s enfeebled intellect is 
a melancholy proof of the fact. But of course it is idle, at 
present, to repeat these things, or to urge people to con- 
sider whether there can be any use in attracting a dis- 
proportionate amount of the t of the country into 
the service of the public offices, any more than into any 
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other line of life necessary to the community. A violent 
movement in this direction, the consequence of long dis- 
regard of intellectual meiit and neglect of education, has 
set in. Lord Paimerstoy perceives it, and runs shouting 
at its head. It must now take its course. A certain 
amount of mischief will be done to the national mind 
and character by the universal adoption of stimulants in 
place of duty. Education will be, to a certain extent, 
degraded by being turned into a vast system of compe- 
tition. A certain number of boys will be drawn into a line 
of life which they will afterwards wish they had never 
entered. A certain number of understandings will be 
spoiled by “cramming.” Then the teaching of experience 
will be acknowledged. The tide will turn ; and the Lord 
Patmerston of that day will be jauntily running down what 
the Lord PatmeErston of this day jauntily cries up. 


AMERICA. 


f ig» contest in America, like all other wars, is be- 
coming, as it proceeds, more definite in its objects. The 
first wish of the North was to protect Washington from the 
attack which had been invited by the perfect impunity of 
the early progress of secession. The growing excitement 
soon produced a belief that, after turning the tide of invasion, 
the Federal armies would be able to occupy Richmond in the 
summer, and to reconquer the whole territory of the Slave 
States before the end of the year. The Confederates have 
probably been subject to similar illusions, but the extra- 
ordinary silence which their leaders have maintained from 
the beginning of the struggle reduces their movements and 
hopes to mere matters of conjecture. Both parties are now 
beginning to discover that the North and the South are 
really fighting to determine the future line of demarcation 
between two separate and independent Commonwealths, 
Before the commencement of the war, far-seeing Northern 

liticians would have been content to part with the Slave 

tates if they could have ensured the remainder of the 
Union from the risk of disruption. But it was thought pos- 
sible that Pennsylvania might follow the fortunes of Vir- 
ginia, and that Kentucky might draw some portion of Ohio 
into the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
and his colleagues attained the end which they sought when 
they forced the Government of Washington to declare war ; 
for four or five States which had hesitated answered Mr. 
Liycoty’s proclamation by immediate secession. On the 
other hand, the Northern armaments found their best justi- 
fication in the temporary suppression of all sectional diffe- 
rences throughout the Free States. Western Virginia 
repudiated the Act of Secession ; Kentucky announced an 
untenable neutrality ; and Missouri, notwithstanding the 
open adhesion of the Governor to the cause of the South, 
has not yet been induced to join in resistance to the Union. 
The whole of the Free States have thus far been ostefisibly 
unanimous, although the different tendencies of the West 


and of the Atlantic seaboard are every day displaying them- 
selves more openly. The Border States, which are most | 
divided within themselves by conflicting interests, have the | 
misfortune of bearing the immediate brunt of the war. 
The Government of Washington retains Maryland in mili- | 
tary possession, and with its main army it threatens Virginia | 
with invasion. Itg anxiety at this moment is principally | 
directed to Missouri and Kentucky, where the allegiance of | 
the population will probably be determined by the success 
of the contending forces. 7 

The armies on the Potomac, notwithstanding their 
strength, seem for the present not to hold the issue of the 
struggle in their hands. The Federal leaders probably see 
that a victory in Northern Virginia would be barren of 
results, and General BEAUREGARD can scarcely retain any 
hope of capturing Washington. The commanders on both 
sides will endeavour to deter their opponents from sending 
reinforcements to the West, where the Confederates are 
making their most vigorous effort. The Federal Govern- 
ment, with a greater command of men and of money, has 
hitherto almost always found its forces outnumbered at the 
decisive point, but generals and officers must by this time 
have begun to learn their business, and material ee 
of resources will ultimately produce its natural result. It 
is remarkable that both in Kentucky and in Missouri 
the Confederates have assumed the offensive. It is 
difficult to ascertain the feeling of the local population. 
In both States, the Governors have been overruled by the 


majerity of the Legislatures in theit attempts to adopt the 


Southern alliance, but Kentucky has to the last attempted 
to maintain its neutrality, and it is scarcely probable that 
the Confederate leaders would make Missouri the seat of war 
unless they had been assured of ample support from their 
partisans in the State. General Fremont's rash proclama- 
tion may possibly have created an excitement in favour of 
Southern institutions, which will be further developed by the 
capture of Lexington. Nevertheless, it appears impossible 
that Northern Missouri should ultimately remain united to 
the Southern Confederacy. The existence of slavery so far 
to the North was, from the first, an anomaly, and the social 
and economical objections to its existence will henceforth be 
aggravated by its close neighbourhood to a hostile or alien 
community. 

The successes of the Confederate arms on the Missouri 
provoke peculiar dissatisfaction in the North-Western States, 
which have sent large contingents to the army at Washington, 
With the characteristic coarseness of American controversy, 
it is asked why the cowards of Massachusetts and New 
England cannot protect their own frontier, and leave the 
North-Western troops at liberty to open the valley of the 
Mississippi. The Fire Zouaves are reminded that they were 
among the most swift-footed fugitives at Bull’s Run, and it 
is assumed, without any show of probability, that raw re 
cruits from Iowa and Illinois would have stood more steadily 
by their colours. The New York journals reply, with 
undeniable force of logic, that, if the North-West aids in the 
defence of Washington, it is at the same time relieved from 
corresponding pressure, inasmuch as BeaureGarp’s forces 
include large contingents from the Lower Mississippi. If 
the hostile populations of the West were left to fight their 
own battles, both the main armies in Virginia would be equally 
weakened, while the countries which would become the prin- 
cipal seat of war would have no reason to rejoice at the 
increased number of the combatants. The quarrel is, for 
the moment, not likely to become serious, Levause it is the 
interest of all the Free States to cs:.y on the war with 
vigour until the time for some practicable settlement arrives, 
The North-west is especially bent on retaining the command 
of the Mississippi, nor will it lay down its arms until it is 
secured by agreement from interference with the free navi- 
gation of the river. New York has less need of the South 
than Chicago, for a peace would restore the cotton trade to 
its former channel, unless a perverse tariff interrupts for a 
time the natural flow of commerce. It is not improbable 
that the Confederate Government will attempt to negotiate 
a separate peace with the States to the west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The great corn-producing districts have no interest 
in fostering artificial manufactures, and their geographical 
relations connect them with Louisiana rather than with 
Pennsylvania and New York. For the present, political 
feeling predominates over economical tendencies, but the 
Cabinet of Washington will do well to terminate the war 
before the residuary part of the Union has time to split 
asunder. 

The Prestpent has probably exercised a sound discretion 
in not superseding General Fremont. The loss of Lexington 
is not conclusive against the military reputation of the 
Western Commander-in-Chief ; and while the hostile armies 
are preparing for an engagement, the political question of 
emancipation will be suspended. It is seldom prudent to 
dismiss a General on the eve of a battle ; and if General 
Fremont is inexperienced, no successor could be found who 
has had the opportunity of proving his capacity for com- 
mand. In Kentucky, where the danger is less imminent, 
General ANDERSON has been recalled, without regard to the 
memory of his vaunted resistance at Fort Sumter. It is 
perhaps thought desirable that a native Kentuckian officer 
should be withdrawn from the contagion of local neutrality 
or disaffection. The attempt of the State to stand apart 
from the contest is perhaps more dangerous than open 
secession, inasmuch as it may probably be followed in districts 
which entertain little sympathy for the South. If exemption 
from taxes and from contributions of men could be recon- 
ciled with nominal loyalty, the external unanimity of the 
remaining members of the Union might soon be seriousl 
compromised. If there are statesmen in America, they wi 
make an effort to terminate the war before inherent incom- 
patibility of interests and of character has betrayed itself in 
the form of further subdivision. The moderation of the 
Federal triumph on the change of Beaurecarp’s position 
before Washington shows that experience has already taught, 


‘some useful lessons, The army which has been held in 
check for weeks by logs of wood painted in imitation of 
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heavy guns has not yet claimed a glorious victory because 
the enemy has found it-convenient to withdraw his outposts. 
The telegraphs continue obstinately to announce imminent 
battles, but it is possible that both armies may retire into 
winter quarters before they have seriously compared their 


strength, 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


HERE is no country, not even England, where the great 
ceremonies and solemn occasions which mark ey 
of the Sovereign affect the people more deeply and form a 
more conspicuous part of the national existence than in 
Prussia. The Kings of Prussia have been bound up with 
their subjects, have represented them, have ideutified them- 
selves with the nation in a manner which has not been 
rivalled in England except during the reign of the present 
Qveen and the brighter years of her grandfather, and has 
had scarcely any parallel elsewhere in Europe. At Vienna, 
the Emperor may be loved and admired. Francis was known 
as the friend of the peasant. FERDINAND always spoke of the 
Viennese as his children. The present Emperor is looked 
on as the true type of the Austrian soldier. But the 
personal popularity of the Emperors of Austria only exists 
among a very small fraction of the confused mass of alien 
peoples that make up their Empire. In Prussia, with the 
partial exception of Prussian Poland, the nation generally 
regards its Sovereign with very much the same mind. Prussia 
has, indeed, been the creation of its rulers. It was the 
Great Elector and Freperick the Great who, in their 
several generations, turned the petty Duchy of Brandenburg 
into a first-rate European Power. It has always been the 
tradition of the Prussian people to acknowledge this, and to 
see in their Kings the creators and supporters of their unex- 
pected fortune. On the other hand, it has always been the 
tradition of the Prussian Monarchs, in spite of the inde- 
pendent position secured to them by the extent of their private 
domains and their absolute control over the army, to asso- 
ciate the people with themselves. At the strange medieval 
ceremony with which the late King of Prussia inaugurated 
his reign, he appealed to the assembled multitude to trust in 
him and to aid him, and begged them to answer “ Yes” in the 
loudest possible tone, This does not strike foreigners as very 
dignified or imposing, but it exactly expresses the homely 
intimacy of the relations which exist between prince and 
people in Prussia. A coronation is more in Prussia than it is 
in most countries. The great display that is now going on at 
Kénigsbergis more than a mere pageant. Itis anew acceptance, 
a solemn ratification, of the historical connexion between the 
Kine and the people ; and the Prussians may have the satis- 
faction of thinking that the Kine whom they are now 
crowning is a very good representative of some of the best 
features of the Prussian character. He is a brave man, and 
he is a man who can be trusted, though he does talk non- 
sense about Divine Right. While he was quite a lad he 
fought for his country, and in all the trials of life he has 
stood firmly by those who depended on him. He adheres 
honourably to the Constitution, not so much through political 
wisdom as because he found himself reigning under it, has 
sworn to obey it, and cannot dream of breaking his word. 
He has won the confidence of Germany because he has twice 
measured the offers of the Emperor of the Frencu by the 
standard of honesty, and not of ambition. ‘He is not a great 
man nor a very able man ; but he fully reaches the ordinary 
level of Prussia. Great men are very exceptional there, 
Freverick the Great was exceptionally audacious, crafty, 
and successful. Sremv was one of the most original and 
daring of modern statesmen. But Prussians of that stamp 
are scarce, and in WiLtiAm I. the nation has perhaps as 
creditable a Sovereign as it can reasonably expect. 
_ Among the many memories which the present occasion 
must bring back to the Kina, none can be so impressive as 
that of the day when, twenty years ago, his brother solem- 
nized the beginning of a reign that dawned with so bright 
& promise and set in so much darkness and humiliation. 
Freperick Wituam IV., in his early days of sovereignty, 
dreamed that he was destined to carry out two great and 
splendid works. He was to invent the political liberties of 
Prussia on a pattern devised in accordance with all the 
wisdom of historical and constitutional learning. He was 
also to restore the lost Empire of Germany, and himself to 
rival the great Emperors of the Middle Ages. The former 
dieam faded into the coarse despotism of the Manreuren 
Ministry, and the latter into a humble acduiesoence ip 


the policy which Austria laid down for the Confederation, 
And yet when the present Kixa compares the Prussia of 
to-day with the Prussia of twenty years ago, he cannot fail 
to see that he is called to reign over a people that has made 
areal and solid step towards both political liberty and 
supremacy in Germany. Prussia gained much, both at home 
and abroad, even during the years of humiliation which broke 
the spirit and clouded the intellect of her last Kine. She now 
holds a different position in Germany from that which she used 
to hold. The events of 1848 and the succeeding years showed 
that in times of great excitement and strong pressure the 
wish for unity overpowers in the German nation the jealousy 
of Prussia, even where that jealousy is ordinarily the strongest. 
Of all the minor States, Bavaria is perhaps the most 
tenacious of its position; and yet in Bavaria it was 
at one time thought an act of almost superhuman daring 
when the Minister, Vow Prorvten, opposed the popelat 
feeling in favour of accepting the leadership of Prussia. 
But the greatest gain of Prussia in her external relations 
has been the complete change in her relations with Russia 
and Austria. It was Russia that ordered Austria and Prussia 
to meet at Olmutz, and there decreed that Prussia should 
give way. It was Russia that was the virtual support of 
the Mayrevret Ministry. From this crushing burden of an 
irresistible neighbour, Prussia, without stirring a finger to 
help herself, had the excessive good fortune to be relieved by 
the Crimean war. She need not now fear Russia ; and just 
at the time when her own star shines more brightly, that of 
Austria has begun to fade and dwindle away. Austria has 
to prove that she can exist before she can contest with 
Prussia the leadership of Germany ; and thus every day the 
mere fact that her neighbours are less powerful invests 
Prussia with new power and importance. 

At home, there has also been a great improvement. The 
resent Constitution has survived the wreck of bafiled 
opes which ended the stormy days of the Revolution. 

That, at least, is so much gained. tven in the subsequent 
years of reaction, the machinery of free Government existed, 
and now this machinery is working with very considerableeffect. 
The people are still overridden by their insolent officials, but 
they are not so completely cowed and beaten down by them 
as they were, There is no longer the interfereuce with the 
press and the disgraceful enforcement of religious tests which 
marked the blackest period of the recent history of Prussia 
—the period between the interference of Russia at Olmutz 
and the end of the Crimean war. It is true that, judged 
by an English standard, Prussian liberty is still a weakly 
i og The Upper House is as bigoted in its Toryism as 
the House of Peers ever was in the days of Lord Etvoy, 
and it resolutely vetoes all measures of reform. This is an 
evil, and it is said to be an evil which the K1ve is prepared to 
meet. It is rumoured that the Coronation is to be celebrated 
by the addition of a batch of more Liberal members to the 
Upper House. But it is evident that remedies of this sort 
must be used very sparingly, or the Constitution will be 
swamped as well as the Upper House. Nothing is more foolish 
than the ignorant impatience with which Englishmen de- 
mand that the Constitutions of foreign nations shall present in 
a year or two the consistency and the delicate balance of forces 
which our Constitution has attained by the efforts and struggles 
of centuries. In spite of all the disappointments which befel 
his brother, the Kine may go through his Coronation with 
a large amount of well-grounded hope. If Prussia could but 
get a statesman of the first class, her immediate future might 
be brilliant, as well as dignified and respectable. But in any 
event, unless her opportunities are utterly thrown away, she 
has very comfortable prospects. All that she has to do is to 
wait patiently, with a gradual increase of liberty at home, 
an army maintained in the highest state of efficiency, and 
some little determination to guide the policy of Germany, 
An admirable occasion of venturing where her best sup- 
porters in Germany would gladly follow her is now offered 
her. She can recognise the Kingdom of Italy. In the end, 
she is sure to recognise it ; but if she recognised it at once, 
she would prove to herself and the world that her rate of 
motion is a little faster than the usual German rate ; and this 
ought to secure to her a proper share of influence and honour. 


ORATORY AND SCIENCE. 
tt used to be thought that the severest trial of an orator's 
powers was to be asked to return thanks for the toast of 
“The Ladies.” A few men in + pinion became famous 
for thé skill with Which they coald impart a. flavour of 
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novelty and freshness to the hackneyed subject, but no one 
before Mr. GLapsToNE discovered how to perform the still 
more arduous feat of making a good and appropriate speech 
at an agricultural dinner, or delivering a suitable address on 
the opening of a Mechanics’ Institute or a Schvol of Science- 
A finer opportunity for this description of rhetoric could 
scarcely have been offered than was afforded by the inaugura- 
tion of the institution which Liverpool owes to the munificence 
of one of her famous merchant princes. A Free Library, a Hall 
of Science, and a Museum, have been provided for the cultiva- 
tion of the Liverpool mind, and the occasion was graced by the 
eloquence of Ear] Granvitie, Mr. Farreairy, and the ver- 
satile CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEquer. Then, if ever, the type 
of the true popular scientific address might be looked for, 
and those who were panting for something new to re- 
place the worn-out platitudes which are customary on such 
occasions were not disappointed in the performance of 
the greatest orator of the House of Commons. ‘The affair 
was very artistically managed. Lord Granvit_e preluded 
the coming oration by modestly admitting that he did not 
feel called upon to dilate at length upon the general and 
abstract principle that instruction in science is desirable for 
the human race. Mr. Farrparrn followed with a few prac- 
tical illustrations of the modern progress of engineering science 
to which he has been so effective a contributor. And then 
came the speech of the day, grappling boldly with the theme 
from which Earl GRANVILLE had recoiled, and adorning the 
tritest of subjects with the most marvellous tales and the most 
unimaginable hypotheses. Wonderful is Mr. GLapsTone in 
all he says, if not in all he does ; and what makes the marvel 
of this crowning performance greater is, that the orator did 
not disdain the conventional restrictions which are by common 
consent most absurdly imposed on those who assume to speak 
on such occasions. For what reason we cannot pretend 
to say, it has come to be generally understood that, 
in addressing a popular assembly on the beauty of science, 
it is not permitted to dwell on its intellectual value, or to 
diverge from the beaten track of “material and moral 
“ results.” The speech is bound to show, first, that science 
pays, and then to wind up with a grand peroration as to the 
moral and Christian influences of scientific study. Then the 
multitude is supposed to be in a proper frame of mind to 
pass by acclamation a resolution that the nascent institution 
is “ eminently calculated to promote” the material and moral 
well-being of the favoured population who are to enjoy its 
advantages, and a variety of other highly beneficial objects. 
Limited as Mr. GLapstone was, by inexorable custom, to 
this narrow view of science, it must be confessed that the 
“eminent calculation” was worked out by the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer with amazing fertility of resource. Let 
aspiring orators study his method with reverent admiration, 
and learn neither to disdain what is old for its triteness, nor 
to shrink from what is new for its extravagance. The grand 
rhetorical art is to arrange these elements in their due 
order, so as to produce the right effect, and in Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S scientific essay the artifice may be discerned in its 
most masterly shape. 

Who but the king of orators would have dared to commence 
a grand address by solemnly informing his hearers that we 
can travel many more miles an hour than we could have done 
twenty or thirty years ago? Who else would have ventured 
to reproduce the familiar tale of GzorcE StePHENson’s promise 
of ten miles an hour, and the scoffing warning of his opponents 
to those who should trust the iron horse to earry them at this 
unheard-of speed to keep a dinner appointment? Surely 
some of the good people of Liverpool must have heard of 
Bradshaw, or even have travelled by express trains, It would 
scarcely be too much to assume that the Life of George 
Stephenson is not altogether an unknown book in those busy 
parts. But the cunning orator understood his craft, and the 
trite fact and the familiar story played their part as foils for 
the amazing novelties which were shortly to be produced. 
But this was not yet to come. A longer preparation was 
needed to till the mind of Liverpool into a due condition of 
receptivity. Very elaborate and gradual was this course of 
cultivation. Chemistry, Geology, and Natural History, 
each in its turn, were made to illustrate the noble truth that 
the worthiest objects of science are the production of Man- 
chester patterns, the discovery of likely diggings, and the 
construction of sub-aqueous tunnels. Every possible com- 
ponent in the mixed assemblage had to be worked into the 
due frame of mind to.welcome Mr. Giapstonr’s recondite 
theories. It was possible that even in the Liverpool Hall 
of Science there might be some whose occupations were of 


a rural kind, and a suggestion was thrown out for them of 
the enormous value of the study of chemistry to the prac- 
tical farmer. No doubt, more than one enlightened agricul- 
turist who had invested in superphosphate manure joined 
heartily in the cheer which responded to the observation, 
though not, perhaps, without some misgiving that, after all, 
General Prerr’s tenant might be right in saying that 
mechanics may be good and chemistry may be good, but 
that capital is vastly better. 

Still onward flowed the current of oratory in a deepening 
and widening stream. Of all sciences, Natural History is 
the one that pays best. Warr studied lobsters, and forth- 
with learned how to lay a pipe beneath the Clyde. Sre- 
PHENSON took up a bone, and straightway conceived the idea 
of the Britannia Bridge. Sir Isamparp Brunet saw an 
earthworm bore into the ground, and thenceforth felé no 
difficulty about the construction of the Thames Tunnel, 
Even these achievements were capped by WepGwoop, who 
imitated the forms of tortoise-shells and lemons with such 
success that little black cups which cost him but a few shil- 
lings are now soid in Liverpool at 5/. the pair. After this, 
who could deny that the pursuit of science and art was the 
most glorious and ennobling to which the human mind could 
be given? Theology itself scarcely offers a better percentage, 
And now the ground was fully prepared for Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s theory. There are three inventions older than 
the Homeric age, lost in the darkness of antiquity, 
Tradition has something to say to the invention of 
letters and the discovery of art arithmetical notation. But 
the oar, the wheel, and the plough are older than human 
memory. No one knows when they were devised, and no 
one before Mr. GLApsTone has explained how they were in- 
vented. The oar was copied, not from a fish’s fin, but from 
the wing of a bird. That is the result of Mr. Giapstone’s 
investigations into pre-Homeric science ; and, that being so, it 
is obvious that the Natural History Department of the 
Liverpool School of Science is eminently calculated to make 
wealthy patentees of all those who diligently attendit. But 
the wheel is a greater and more instructive mystery still, 
Who has not heard of the circling flight of birds, and who 
can fail to see the analogy between a cart-wheel and the 
gyrations of a hawk? Put for the study of Natural History, 
we might have been doomed to this day to be jolted on 
sledges instead of rolling easily on patent axles, 
The beauty of the explanation lies in the etymological 
demonstration of it. Mr. Guapstone’s Homeric hawk 
went round and round. So does a wheel ; and, strange to 
say, both the bird and the mechanical contrivance derived 
their Greek names from the root which expresses roundness, 
Clearly, therefore, the one was copied from the other—a 
process of reasoning which has only the little defect that it 
would serve equally well to derive the wheel from the eye 
of a Cyclops or the shield of Achilles. But the orator had 
reached a vein above such petty criticism, and had carried 
his audience with him until their imaginations pictured the 
crow-boys of the fields whiling away their weary time by 
watching tumbler pigeons, and inventing new modes of 
revolutionizing the art of locomotion. 

But the plough was as old as the wheel, and where did 
the ploughman learn his art? Natural History again sup- 
plies the answer. Whether any covert irony lurked in the 
theory we cannot say; but it stands now upon record that, 
according to the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer, the British 
ploughman is the lineal inheritor of the science of the pig. 
But for the inhuman ring which custom has inserted into the 
snout of the swine, Mr. GLADSTONE inclines to think that the 
human imitator has not advanced far beyond his four-footed 
teacher. Hodge will drive a straighter furrow, but he knows 
no more of the philosophy of ploughing than his distinguished 
prototype, the pig. This may be so, but it isa rather startling 
announcement, though no doubt eminently calculated to en- 
courage the future students at the School of Science. But we 
are not so much interested now in considering the matter 
of Mr. Giapstoner’s address as in studying the rhetorical art 
which it displays. Theorator’srevelations closed with the story 
of the pig. By a singular association of ideas, he felt at once 
reminded that the University of Oxford had been charged 
with obstinacy in resisting the demand for scientific teaching. 
A triumphant refutation of this accusation led as naturally 
to the inevitable tag about the high moral purpose involved 
in the study of utilitarian science, and the aids which such 
institutions as the School of Science must render to the 
ministers of religion. Finally, Liverpool was assured that, 
in Mr. Giapstoye’s opinion, the new Hall of Science “ would 
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“ secure for her the continuance of her great and remarkable 
“ distinction "—a comforting prediction which Liverpool 
received with immense and prolonged cheering. 

Such is a brief analysis of an address which we commend 
to the study of all youthful orators who desire to distinguish 
themselves by handling an old subject with novelty, dignity, 
and success, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


HE contrast between the course of monetary affairs in 

England and in France during the last two or three weeks 
has been very remarkable. At the time when gold began 
to flow decidedly into England, the Bank of France found its 
bullion slipping away at the rate of 3,000,000/. a month. 
While, in London, money has been abundant at three and 
three and a half per cent., a rate of six per cent. has failed as 
yet to check the drain from Paris. Nor are these the only 
peculiarities of the market. Except for a very short time, 
the improvement in the exchange and the abundance of 
money have failed to influence the price of Consols, and of 
late the tendency has been in exactly the opposite direction 
to that which the prevailing ease might naturally have been 
expected to produce. In France, on the contrary, notwith- 
standing the gloomy reports of the Bank, the increase in the 
rate of discount, the borrowing by the Bank of between one 
and two millions, the existence of considerable alarm as to 
the immediate effects of the Treaty, and the possibilities of 
commercial difficulty—in spite even of large sales of funded 
property by the Bank itself—the price of Rentes, though in- 
evitably affected, has been sustained at a much higher point 
than could have been expected if anything like the crisis 
which some anticipate is really to be looked for. 

There is something very paradoxical in all that is taking 
place. The operation of the ordinary laws which govern 
commercial intercourse seems to be suspended, or at least 
impeded, by causes which are not apparent on the surface. 
The difference between three-and-a-half and six per cent. 
might be thought sufficient to tempt almost any amount of 
gold from London to Paris; but whatever effect has been 
thus produced has, up to this time, been too small to counter- 
balance the flow of bullion in the opposite direction as the 


' result of previous transactions. It has always been assumed, 


on unanswerable grounds, that, in the absence of panic, the 
offer of an increased rate of interest is a certain specific 
for producing an influx of specie. The Bank of England 
has long been successfully worked upon this principle, and 
as recently as last January, the Directors made the public 
understand that the necessary rate of interest, whatever it 
might be, to check a foreign drain, would be unhesitatingly 
enforced. In France, this measure of confidence in econo- 
mical laws has scarcely been reached ; and the conclusion 
that, if six per cent. will not correct the exchanges, still 
higher rates must be resorted to, is not accepted as readily 
as it would be here. Certainly, the measures adopted have 
not been adequate to restore equilibrium ; and the recent 
loans will only be serviceable if the causes of the present drain 
should prove to be merely temporary. The only certain way 
of ecouomizing the supply of capital is to demand a price which 
will limit the requirements of borrowers, and at the same 
time suffice to attract adequate supplies from abroad. Con- 
sidering the comparative abundance enjoyed in England and 
many other countries, it may be thought surprising that 
a more decided effect should not have been produced, but 
there is an amount of friction in the working of the law of 
demand and supply which is seldom sufficiently taken into 
account. We had a clear example of this in the early part 
of the year, in the obstinacy with which the foreign exchanges 
refused at first to yield to the energetic measures of the Bank 
of England. A little time, and a still stronger exhibition of 
energy, overcame the temporary obstacle ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the same policy would be attended with 
a similar result if pursued by the Bank of France. Day 
after day, reports arrive of a contemplated further increase in 
the rate of discount at the Bank of France, but up to the 
present time this prudent course has not been adopted. 

The sluggishness with which the current of business has 
followed the track which, according to all experience, it must 
Sooner or later take, is just as remarkable in the different 
branches of our own money market as it is with respect to 
the relations between England and France. The market for 
permanent securities and the discount market have, in general, 
responded to each other with considerable rapidity. If 
money on call became over-abundant, the consequences have 


‘to shift capital from one investment to another. 


almost always been immediately felt in a corresponding im- 
provement in the price of Consols. The money which was 
not wanted for the ordinary purposes of trade has found its 
way with the utmost readiness to the Stock Exchange ; but 
the peculiarity of the present time is the very wide dis- 
crepancy between the market values of Consols and other in- 
vestments and the current price of money for commercial 
transactions. The long-continued depression of Consols 
has been, to a great extent, satisfactorily explained by 
the competition of other securities ; but this alone will 
not quite explain the phenomena which are now ob- 
served. Not only Consols, but even the favourite Indian 
Five per Cent. securities seem to have lost something of 
their attractive power ; and for the present the low rates 
obtainable by temporary investments are accepted in prefer- 
ence to the opportunities of very favourable purchases of 
permanent securities. It is intelligible that the one mode of 
employing capital should recommend itself to a class of in- 
vestors who are seldom found among the purchasers on the 
Stock Exchange. The discount market and the consol market 
are essentially distinct, and are resorted to for different pur- 
poses ; but it has very seldom happened that the ease of the 
one market has been so slow in making itself felt upon the 
other. 

Exactly the converse peculiarity is noticeable in France. 
In the actual state of affairs, Rentes ought to have fallen 
far below their present price, in order to correspond with 
the general state of monetary affairs. The comparative 
buoyancy of the Paris Bourse, in the face of an adverse 
exchange and a marked scarcity of bullion, is as much out of 
the usual course as the depression of Consols in the midst of 
apparent abundance of capital. No one who has faith in 
economical laws can doubt that matters will find their level 
in course of time ; but everywhere we see far more than the 
usual amount of resistance to the easy flow of capital from 
one employment to another. There is unusual friction, not 
only between the French and English markets, but between 
the different markets within each country. The commerce of 
money does not answer the helm as readily as we are accus- 
tomed to see it ; and unfortunately, in France, the inference 
has not been drawn, that it is necessary to apply the helm 
with greater force than has yet been done. 

To say that money does not just now find its level 
through the ordinary channels as speedily as usual, must be 
acknowledged to be a very imperfect explanation of the 
observed course of monetary affairs. The excessive friction 
which retards the operation of general laws must itself be due 
to some cause which has not yet been thoroughly appre- 
ciated. But it is better to note the fact simply as a 
fact, and wait for the light which the future may 
throw upon it, than to indulge in fanciful guesses as to 
its ultimate cause. Multitudes of such conjectures are daily 
provided for those who love to feed on them. Sometimes 
it is hinted that the threatened interruption of the industry 
of Lancashire is the reason why capital is so reluctant to flow 
from the discount market to investments of a more permanent 
kind. But the effect ought to be just the reverse. A sus- 
pension or diminution of manufacturing activity must lessen 
the demand for floating capital, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why the fear of such an event should produce a disposi- 
tion to keep money under command to meet a demand which 
promises to be unusually small. The American troubles are 
constantly referred to as among the depressing influences 
which are felt in this country ; but whatever future may be 
in store fur the United States, there is not the slightest indi- 
cation as yet of a prospective drain from London to New 
York. It is the same with every other explanation which 
has yet been offered. The scantiness of the French harvest 
is quite enough to account for the pressure which has been 
felt across the Channel, but it is not easy to see why this 
should exert such a disturbing influence upon the market for 
the securities of the British Government. 

It is possible that the free action of the machinery of 
commerce may be clogged in some measure, not so much 
by this or that specific cause, as by the general uneasiness 
which so many circumstances conspire to produce. A time 
when doubt and caution are the prevailing feelings is just 
that when we may expect a more than ordinary reluctance 
The quick 
responsive action of one market upon another depends upon 
the prevalence of general confidence ; and, in spite of the 
present ample supply of money, and the favourable ap- 
pearance of the foreign exchanges, there is a lurking dread 
of what may happen during the coming year, which is quite 
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enough to account for uncommon caution, and for the 
consequent sluggishness of all commercial affairs. it is 
possible that time may supply a more specific explanation 
of the singular course of affairs during the last few weeks, 
but all that can safely be said at present is, that it is a 
period of peculiar sluggishness and friction, with which 
the prevalence of an extremely cautious temper has pro- 
bably more to do than anything else. 


THE BRIGHTON CLERGY AND SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 


HE Brighton clergy—that is to say, the clergy officially 
connected with the various parishes of Brighton and 
Hove, reinforced by certain clergymen resident, but not 
officiating, and presenting a combination of seventy-five per- 
sons, who, from position and education, must exercise a for- | 
midable influence—have addressed to the Directors of the 
Brighton Railway a memorial against Sunday excursions. 
The character aud numbers of these gentlemen entitle their 
representations to a weight which is independent of their | 
arguments. It might be assumed that any paper which has | 
attracted the signatures of clergy of various shades of thought | 
—for we find among the memorialists the names both of | 
the very High Churchmen of St. Paul’s and the very Low | 
Churchmen of other places of Church of England worship | 
—would represent a compromise. The compromise, with — 
its seeming unanimity, has, however, been gained at some 
expense of principle, and it would be difficult to say | 
upon what fixed doctrinal basis the memorialists ground 
their theological argument against the alleged desecra- 
tion of Sunday by excursion trains. Indeed, so wide are 
the meshes of the net, which, it is clear, has been pur- 
posely constructed to enclose signatures, that any definite 
principle has been evaded by the easy device of proposing 
two opposite principles. As representing one school, the 
memorial addresses itself to the Scriptural fact that “ the 
“ Lorp blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it ;” while, on 
the other hand, it speaks of the Lord’s day as a day of rest. 
Yet this “Sabbath” was unquestionably the Jewish Sabbath ; 
and it is equally unquestionable that the Jewish Sabbath was 
abrogated by the Gospel. Whatever peculiar blessing and 
sanctification was attached—and much was attached—to this 
Jewish Sabbath, was, in kind, attached to circumcision and to 
other Jewish rites, feasts, seasons, and observances ; and unless 
the Brighton clergy are prepared to claim their observance, 
it is scarcely fair to appeal to Scripture for the sanctification 
of Sunday asa Sabbath. The reference made in the memorial 
to the Fourth Commandment is of the usual kind—*“Gop’s 
gracious appointment, in His Fourth Commandment, of a Day 
of Holy Rest.” It is quite true that the Commandment did 
appoint a day of holy rest ; but it by no means follows that 
this appointment has not been expanded and enlarged into 
something fuller and more spiritual under the Gospel. At any 
rate, the Brighton clergy must be aware that their own 
Church has sanctioned and enjoins a very different 
interpretation of the Fourth Commandment, and, in- 
stead of restricting its moral teaching to “the observance 
“ of a day of holy rest,” finds the obligation of rest—which 
was, under the law, confined to one day in seven—enlarged to 
a prohibition, addressed to the Christian, against all carnal and 
natural works “ all the days of our life.” As far, therefore, 
as the Brigliton clergy are concerned, it will be quite enough 
to reply to them—and our present concern ig only with these 
gentlemen as clergy of the Church of England—that their 
theology and the theology of the Church Catechism are com- 
pletely at variance. We do not say whether a Judaizing 
interpretation of the Fourth Commandment is or is not 
admissible. This is not our present concern. The memorial 
is confined to Church of England clergymen. Nobody else 
has been asked to sign it. At least, no other signatures are 
attached to the copy which has reached us. And it is a 
sufficient reply to the memorialists that their argument and 
interpretation are not the argument and interpretation by 
which, as Churchmen, they are bound. 

It is, however, only indirectly that the Scriptural argu- 
ment against Sabbath-breaking is urged. ‘The alleged sin 
against a precept of the Decalogue is assumed by the memo- 
rialists, and in many places the “breach of the Fourth 
“ Commandment,” and “the desecration of the Sabbath,” 
are adverted to; but they seem to have felt that so long as 
there was something said in the language of Scripture, little 
inquiry would be made as to the force or consistency of their 
reasoning. They therefore address themselves more particu- 
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larly to the “secular point of view.” The Sunday excursion 


trains are hurtful to “the morality of Brighton,” as well as 
to its religion. “Taverns, public-houses, aud cigar-shops 
“ multiply under the fostering wing of your Sunday trains.” 
The metaphor is scarcely happy, and we should hardly have 
expected such slipshod writing from seventy-five clergymen. 
But we may admit the existence of this evil without bringing 
in the Fourth Commandment. Undoubtedly, “the evening 
“aspect of North-street, West-street, and the Queen’s-road” is 
very unpleasant. It is, of course, an offence to see the streets 
filled with noisy and idle people. But this is just the price 
which Brighton pays for being exactly fifty miles from London. 
If Brighton were not the very nearest point of the sea 
to London, Brighton on a Sunday evening in summer would 
not be the Brighton it is. And if Brighton were not the 
Brighton it is, it would not rejoice in its seventy-five clergy- 
men, Officiating and non-officiating. It is of the essence of 
Brighton to be overrun with Cockneys ; and the Cockneys of 
the weekday must put up with the Cockneys of the Sunday. 
“ Eight hours by the sea-side for half-a-crown” is, we may ad- 
mit, a cheap inducement to the sort of people whom we own 
that we should not desire to cultivate particular relations 
with. But we must all make up our minds to this sort of 
thing. If we live in Park-lane, and are disposed to be 
fastidious, “the evening aspect”—to adopt the semi- 
poetical diction of the memorialists—of Hyde-park may< 
perhaps interfere with our quiet enjoyment of the sunlit 
glades of Kensington-gardens ; and if we take a villa at 
Roehampton or Weybridge, the Sunday excursionists cer- 
tainly interfere with our more fastidious tastes and our 
privacy. Indeed, there is not a town in England whose 
dulness or propriety is not in danger of being ruffled by 
Sunday excursionists. It is by no means pleasant ; though, 
on the whole, it is said that excursionists generally behave 
better than they might be expected to do. But there is only 
one remedy for it, which we do not observe that the Brighton 
memorialists suggest. The only radical cure would be the 
entire prohibition of Sunday excursions. And if this is 
tolerable, the next step is necessary—the entire prohibition 
of Sunday travelling. We know that in fact a good deal is 
said for such a prohibition. If this is what Mr. Etuiotr— 
who, it is said, is the author of this memorial—means, it 
might have been as well to say so. There would be thena 


good plain intelligible issue, and we should know how to deal - 


with it. No line can be drawn between Sunday travelling 
and Sunday excursions. Sooner or later the one must run 
into the other. 

One novelty, we are bound to admit, does occur in this 
memorial. After hinting that the accident in the Clayton 
Tunnel was a special judgment on the Sabbath-breakers, 
and after referring to the Sunday catastrophe on the Paris 
and Versailles Railway, they advert to the special circum- 
stances of the late Brighton disaster. We must remark, 
however, that if the seventy-five clergymen really and 
seriously meant that this accident was a special judgment 
on the breakers of the Fourth Commandment, they were 
bound to say so explicitly and manfully. So grave an argu- 
ment deserves something more than a passing allusion. « It 
ought either to have been courageously insisted on or 
omitted. Such a suggestion should not be insinuated by 
ministers of religion. If they meant this, they were bound 
to say so. If they meant this, and were afraid to say 80, 
such an indirect and halting reference to a very solewn 
matter does greater credit to their discretion than to their 
fuithfulness. Not but that they can, on occasion, be both 
indiscreet and illogical. They say that the usual justification 
of Sunday trains fails in this particular instance. The argu- 
ment, as the seventy-five clergymen tell us, “adopted in 
“defence of Sunday excursions is that they offer a release to 
“the toiling artisan to escape from London smoke to green 
“fields,” and so on. This defence, they go on to observe, does 
not apply in the present instance ; for the trains which met 
with a collision in the Clayton Tunnel “ were carrying 
“their hundreds of passengers not from, but to, the din, 
“ the smoke, the hazy atmosphere, and the repulsive forms of 
“ life in the back settlements or the low suburbs of London. 
We should have thought such an argument impossible in the 
mouths of serious and well-educated men. Do they really 
mean that they wish excursion trains from London to be per 
mitted, aud excursion trains to London to be proscribed 4 Do 
they mean that He who warned us against arguing any 
special guilt in those on whom the tower in Siloam fell, exe- 
cuted a particular judgment on the travellers from Brighton, 
which He did not launch on the travellers to Brighton? Or, 
on social grounds, do the memorialists think it fair that the 
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poor man’s country cousins should be deprived of the holiday | 


excursion which we do not,and dare not, prohibit in the case of 
the poor Londoner? Or do the Brighton clergymen fail to see 
that the plea in defence of Sunday excursions does not 
depend for its force on the mere matter of smoke and green 
fields, but on the change and variety introduced into the 
monotony of life in either case ; and that, in fact, to a rustic 
the change from green lanes and breezy commons to spacious 
streets and the ten thousand wonders of town life, is just 
as healthy and just as important as the change to the 
Londoner from Whitechapel to the Brighton strand. We 
must say that, in every branch of their argument, the seventy- 
five clergymen might have been expected, in deference to 
their position, either to have said more or less—more, if they 
meant more—less, and much less, if, as the tone of much of 
the memorial suggests, it is the result of something like 
clerical terrorism on the part of one or two influential persons 
‘in a small society. 


GAMES. 


i games are any sign of mirth, England ought to be called 
merry England again, for certainly there has been in our time 
an extraordinary return to play. The young people of to-day 
abandon themselves to sports unknown to the youth of their 
elders, who, caught by the infection, may be seen joining, half- 
ashamed, but not unamused, in diversions which in the grave pride 
of their own earlier years they would have considered puerile and 
unworthy. Times go by turns, even in such matters as amuse- 
ments; and alternate generations are merry over serious things 
and earnest over trifles. For the first ten or twenty years of the 
resent century, the three staple forms of relaxation seem to have 
vom in full activity. First, al was the play, par excellence, to 
which all the world crowded ; next, dancing, which makes so great 
a figure in the novels of the time, especially in those of Miss Austen, 
who invests the country-dance with an exquisite social charm, as 
De Quincey clothes it with a poetical and even mystic significance; 
and, last but not least, cards—whether in the institution of whist, 
_withits severe rules, dear to strong heads and mature years, “a 
clean hearth and the rigour of the game,” or, as youth loved them, 
“in a good noisy round game, with a bit of hot supper after it.” 
All these forms have in them the element of permanence, for 
they amuse without too stringent demands on conscious effort or 
exertion. Thought and motion are at once stimulated and made 
easy, and diversion comes, or should come, in all cases without 
direct trouble, and almost involuntarily. For man has the instinct 
to dance when the fiddle plays; the drama demands nothing 
from us but attention, which we can relax at our pleasure; and 
_cards supply us, for the mere labour of shuffling, with that succes- 
sion of gentle surprises which is essential to relaxation, and with- 
out which it seems as if we could not entertain the notion of 
pleasure, so entirely is the language for its expression founded on 
the idea of something fortuitous coming to us, we hardly know 
how—as happy, lucky, fortunate, and so on. Yet, in spite of 
their adaptation to the theory of amusement, all three sank 
into temporary eclipse. A dead set was made against them by 
the religious world. They were denounced, preached against, 
and eschewed in a great many circles; and quiet people, even 
if they did not quite see the force of the objections—if they 
felt that they themselves could dance without any sensation 
of unhallowed excitement, if they could see a play and feel no 
harm, and take a hand at whist without giving place to a 
demon of grasping cupidity—yet were willing to own that, in 
excess, ck aad all did mischief, that very often they interfered 
with rational pursuits and sober thought and intelligent con- 
versation, and, above all, that it was not worth while to shock 
good people’s prejudices. Besides, as we have said, amusements 
too eayverly followed lose their charm. Through whatever cause, 
a generation came on that rarely danced, that never touched a 
card, and, if they lived in the country, never saw a play. Qua- 
drilles had taken the place of the genial country-dance ; whist had 
retreated to the clubs, or belonged exclusively to old ladies who 
could not acquiesce in the new réyime ; and the great actors who 
had given dignity to the theatre were dead and gone. Youth 
put on its gravest aspect. Young ladies associated the idea of 
play with tough piano practice, while the word, with men, meant 
rd gaming or the staking of fortunes. The boys had, indeed, 
_their languid sports, but these made no noise out of the play- 
iy and were never carried on into manhood. Cricket, no 
oubt, was played, but its empire was local. It was known to a 
good peer mainly as a South country game which was played 
“in Hampshire on Sunday. Archery was got up in certain state 
‘Circles, at a prodigious expense for weapons and uniforms, while 
the commonalty went to look on; but it was regarded with 
suspicion, as amazonian in the ladies and slightly effeminate in 
‘the men. Exercise meant. not the capricious movements of a 
game, but so many miles out and home again. This was the 
Tegulation recipe for health at once of mind and body—not a 

g- People played, when they did play, apologetically and 
underacloud. It was thought boyish, not qoucniaing for omen’s 
prospects in life. The vigorous youthful intellect threw itself 
“into party spirit. Freshmen, who would now expend the same 


amount of zeal on a boat race or the Oxf rd and Cambridge 
cricket match, committed themselves p ematurely to a side in 

lities, or, it may be, purchased a middie life of semi-sceptical 
indifference by plunging into religious controversy too soon. 
course youth must be interested in whatever is stirring, and the 
passion for games may only mean the «bsence of higher forms of 
excitement. We are simply concerned with the fact of a change, 
though both its extent re | the reasons for it must be open to 
question ; for English society includes numerous classes, subject 
indeed in the main to the same influences, affected by the 
same social habits and fashions of thought, but seldom so affected 
precisely at the same time. 

There is a class of games, still pertioniy in vogue, which largely 
prevailed in this graver epoch. The instinct of play is not to be 
wholly suppressed ; so, the acknowledged modes of amusement 
being in disgrace, what are called (either seriously or in derision) 
intellectual games came into favour. These are founded on an 
absolutely contrary principle to the others—throwing the whole 
labour of production on the brain, and setting it impossible tasks 
on pain of disgraceful exposure. The French and Italians, with 
their ready wit, pliant minds, and preference for in-door diversions, 
have always patronized these jeux de societé ; but though we have 
seen our quaint English humour come out charmingly in them 
under favouring circumstances, they can never be a very bmw gced 
form of diversion with us. Compulsion seems to contradict the 
first principles of sport; so, let the company be ever so carefully 
chosen, there will always be some unruly spirit, prepared to resist, 
with resolute obtuseness, any aggression on his readiness, versa- 
tility, and invention—who will spoil sport by retiring from the 
contest of wits, dark, sullen, and thundery, scowling defiance 
from his retreat, or flinging sarcasms at more willing and obedient 
natures. Yet there is not a little to be said in favour of these 
exercises, 80 long as they may be considered hard work, end not 
the light relaxation they profess to be. They are capital practice 
for children and young people, and a lesson in good-nature to 
the seniors of the party. They develop a good deal of clever- 
ness which might not otherwise find an outlet. It is surprising 
how readily some people respond to the call to be witty, ready, 
or tical, at a moment’s notice—and not the people you 
would expect. There is, indeed, a sort of wit that can only 
act on this compulsion. The quiet people often come out at 
these times, and strike a balance with their more brilliant 
neighbours when a pencil is put into their hands, and they have 
to hit off'a couplet, to give a reason, or to finda rhyme. Their 
faculties are stimulated by the unwonted pressure ; an unfamiliar 
twinkle shows mind at work, and more comes out than any 
gave them credit for; while the wits of the party, on whom their 
young friends depended for some display worthy of their powers, 
not seldom collapse altogether, or do their best only to find them- 
selves beaten by children and young ladies, and, much worse, by 
slow fellows whom they look down upon. It is curious to see a 
certain class of clear heads and keen wits absolutely thrown and 
incapacitated when forced into these new and uncongenial exer- 
cises. It is dislocation to them—tlie labour is excruciating. 
They find it odious and intolerable to have their train of thought 
broken in upon by other people’s absurdities. It is an invasion 
of their dearest liberties. Addison notices this class of games 
as prevalent in country houses, with—we could fancy—the irrita- 
tion of a sufferer. He enumerates the substitutes for wit which 
dull people invent for themselves, and ‘‘ which, according to their 
taste, do the business as well,” and speaks slightingly of a great 
feat in this line which must have cost a clever fellow some pains 
—‘a witch’s prayer, that fell into verse when it was read either 
backwards or forward, excepting only that it cursed one way and 
blessed the other.” And yet, as nobody can, without a sense of 
defeat, fail in what others do well, there is a sort of poetical justice 
in the whole thing. Those who cannot do what the occasion 
demands from them learn, in spite of themselves, a lesson of 
yn gw A and respect, and those who do well earn their laurels 
and have won a triumph; for to be wise and witty on another 
man’s text is given to few. 

However, these contests of wit, though called games, have in 
them the nature of serious, hard work, and are therefore no 
characteristic of the theory of amusement current in our time. 
For, taking all into account, our young people, when they are 
disposed to waste time together in sports, seem to have decided 
that it is better, as well as a vast deal less trouble, to do silly 
things than to say them; and hence an apparently deliberate 
preference for fatuity and unmeaningness in the particular 
class of games which our youth now play in concert. This 
shamelessness as to means, so that a certain end is accomplished, 
betokens, we believe, a self-reliant and conceited age. Our 
— people indulge in fatuity under the shelter of their 

igh pretensions. Besides, it is a stroke of particular success to 
get something out of nothing. Laughter is a more clear gain 
when it comes without cause; and, when neither thought nor 
skill is required by the avowed occupation, the parties employed 
have more time to bestow on one another. We are. told of 
circles of more than average intellect and cultivation who think 
a winter evening well spent in puffing an arrow through a tube ; 
and there are games, fertile in noise and laughter, the whole 
merit of which seems to lie in the worthlessness of the object, 
and in the hideous jargon in which their rules and successes 
are invested. On certain ions, however, it is desirable to 


occasions, 
t a company on an absolute level of equality, and for this end 
Foolish sang effectual than any ether—games of 
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wit or skill only changing the accepted standard, and affordin 
opportunities out of the beaten track. One and all in a wonderfu 
way make talk for those who have talking in them; though 
whether it takes the form of that rational conversation which is 
the ultimate aspiration and supreme good of some well-regulated 
spirits, is another question. But who that watches society can 
fail to see that nonsense has a part to play in the world? The 
on point is to give it its right place—which is that of the 
th on the top of the wave—open and apparent, an escape for 
exuberant animal spirits; not biding itself under grave shapes, 
a flaw at the heart, sapping vital strength, as it may do when too 
sternly suppressed. 
hatever cynicism may have tainted our remarks hitherto 
must all give way before the out-door view of the subject, 
and essentially before uet. Simple out-of-door sports, in 
which the sexes can combine with some equality of skill, must 
have a good effect in humanizing roetly comet. and makin, 
our young ladies healthy and natural. Sydney Smith lik 
breakfast-parties, because nobody is conceited before one o'clock 
in the day; and there is something in the open air quite 
as opposed to affectation as morning hours. The way in which 
young men and women meet in lawns and gardens and pleached 
alleys for a match at mimic cricket is something new. Whether 
the change is connected with high moral questions—whether it 
has to do with Muscular Christianity, with altered ideas of edu- 
cation, with a relaxation of the old rule of sticking to the last, 
or with minutie of costume, male and female, with knicker- 
bockers, hats, and coquettish feathers, and crinoline, and ankles, 
and strong boots—whether it may be traced to remission of 
maternal severity, or to the gum of an Indian tree, to higher 
notions of the benefits of social intercourse, or to diminished fear 
of damp feet—we need not decide. The fact is so, and that is all 
that concerns the present subject. To see a party of young 
people thoroughly in earnest over a game of activity and skill is 
as pleasant a recreation as their elders can look for, as well as 
excellent sport for all most concerned. We need not say that the 
young ladies have the best of it, and make the show. Excited 
y the honour of playing with men—however involuntary the 
act of homage—they throw an earnestness and fervour into their 
strokes, and a vengeance into their reprisals, which, under the 
favourable circumstances inseparable from the abstract idea of a 
young lady, cannot but be delightful to the victim while ov 
charm the spectator. The immense amount of comment whic 
the feminine combatants contrive to get up on the progress of 
this, as indeed of all games, is another of their advantages; so that, 
as affording practice in the art of modified public speaking, it is 
an arena not to be despised. The sort of accuracy required in 
defining the nicety of a hit isa lesson in expression, while the 
alternations of the game awaken a series of rapid emotions 
most favourable to eloquence. Tender sympathy, poignant self- 
reproach, courageous self-assertion, covert irony, vehement vitu- 
peration—all ending in the sublime despair of failure or in trans- 
ports of success—produce a rhetorical tout ensemble which fills 
their male hearers with wonder and envy, and proves what a 
school for elocution is the open air, encouraging as it does 
the use of action, and rendcring pardonable, because necessary, 
that elevation of tone without which passion and enthusiasm 
cannot express themselves. 

Thus, the advocates of conversation as the only rational amuse- 
ment are silenced by demonstration. For one person who can 
talk well without a stimulant, 2 hundred can be eloquent with 
one, always supposing a suitable auditory; and games furnish 
just the motive power that so many minds are without. Every 
stroke furnishes a subject, every turn of a ball or a card suggests 
atheme, and, if the players are of a didactic turn, a moral and 
an application. ‘They provide a series of beginnings, where a 
beginning is the only difficulty. The novelty which all crave for, 
and which few minds can conjure out of their own stores, comes 
through some outward source; and that the source and the eyent 
are alike utterly trivial may make it the more welcome from two 
different and opposite causes—either as being essentially more 
congenial to a vacant mind which does not know what great 
interests mean, or as standing in stronger contrast with serious 
occupations, and so offering the more effectual relaxation to a 
fatigued attention. 


MUNICIPAL RHETORIC. 


OTES of thanks are no doubt as old as public services. 
Brasidas “‘ was praised” at Sparta—that is, we suppose, he 
received the thanks of the Ephors or of the Senate ; and every one 
knows how C. Terentius Varro was solemnly thanked at Rome 
for losing the battle of Canne. Unluckily, we have not the text 
of either of these votes of thanks to refer to. Of that of Brasidas 
we know nothing. Of that of Varro we have only the “whereas—” 
because “ he had not despaired of the Republic.” But we feel 
sure that the style of these votes was very unlike that of produc- 
tions of the same sort now-a-days. We have no doubt that both 
were plain and pithy, and to the point. One was straightforward 
Doric, and the other straightforward Latin. The Ephors did not 
stick their praise of Brasidas full of Egyptian or Persian words, 
nor did the Roman Senate thank Varro in a neat and appropriate 
speech full of the flowers of Asiatic rhetoric. Spartans and 
mans alike contrived to talk sense, and felt under no official 
obligation to talk metaphor. 
ithin the last few days, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs have 


been praised in London, and Earl Russell has been praised in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; but the dispensers of praise have not 
exactly adopted the Laconic type. As for the Lord Mayor, we 
should. have thought something of a Scolion would have been 
more in place than anything in the way of prose rhetoric. No 
—— turn of sentences, no heaping together of epithets, could 

ve been equal to one general burst on the part of a whole 
Common Hall singing by common impulse— 

For he’s a joll fellow, 
Which A deny. 

As it is, both the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs are praised for a great 
many different reasons; but there is a difference between them of 
which it is not easy to see the reason, but which has doubtless 
some good ground among the ancient Fir pron and mysteries of 
the City. The Lord Mayor's virtues, “for” each of which severally 
he is praised, are all put together into one paragraph, with only 
semicolons between them. But thevirtues of the Sheriffsare divided 
into several distinct, short, rather Imperial-looking paragraphs, 
with a full-stop between each, and a capital to each “ For—" the 
whole tale of “ Fors” exactly reaching the mystical number of 
seven. That these virtues are set forth in the highest form of 
the high-polite style we need hardly say. Every noun—each 
noun being of course the longest and most foreign-sounding that 
can be hit upon—has its one, two, or three adjectives, often ar- 
ranged so as to form a pleasing climax. Thus, the office of the 
Sheriffs is “ancient and honourable ;” the public duties of that 
office are “ high and important ;” the manner in which the Sheriffs 
have discharged those high and important public duties has been 
“ dignified, courteous,and exemplary.” Some of those public duties 
are painful, but the Sherifis have “tempered the performance of 
them with zealous humanity.” This sounds very fine ; indeed, it 
almost makes us wish to hanged under the care of Sheriffs 
who would show such zealous humanity in their way of puttin 
us out of the world. Despotisms have before now been temper 
with songs—in the City of London, hangings are tempered with 
zealous humanity. The benevolence of the Sheriffs is “ever 
active and comprehensive”—it is “displayed in mitigating the 
sufferings and ameliorating the condition of the poor.” Gene- 
rally they have “noble attributes,” in which they fully realize 
expectations, command admiration, &c.—at least the “admiration 
of all intelligent observers.” So the Lord Mayor's virtues re- 
quire flights no less lofty—flights, indeed, sometimes rather be- 
yond the bounds of grammar. He a “ munificent hospi- 
tality and liberality in upholding the dignity of the office ; 
whereas we should have thought that “hospitality” and 
“dignity ” were two separate virtues, each entitled to a para- 
graph of its own. He gives “active services and ready co-opera- 
tion in all questions calculated to promote the public welfare. 
This sentence may possibly be understood at the Tuileries, 
where “questions” are so much more familiar than they are 
to us. By our present light we do not know what may be meant 
by “co-operation in a question ;” and till the “ question” has 
arrived at its “ solution,” how do we know that it is “ calculated 
to “promote the public welfare?” We can believe that the 
“solution” of the “Roman question” may do much for the 
welfare of Italy ; but we should have thought that the “question, 
so long as it remains a “‘ question,” was “ calculated "—we do not 
doubt that in the Imperial mind it is a matter of deep calculation 
—to promote exactly the other thing. Then the Lord Mayor is 
thanked for “continuous exertions in connexion with the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” What are exertions “ in connexion with 
afund? The long, awkward, compound preposition, “in con- 
nexion with,” never gives us any very clear idea; but as the 
Lord Mayor is also thanked for “receiving and disposing of & 
collection for the poor,” it may be that ‘‘exertions in connexion 
with a fund” mean nothing more than receiving and disposing of 
that fund. The Livery end with a piece of piety which—as, per- 
hups, is quite proper—commits them only to a very general kind 
of theism, pad which is singularly hard to construe :— 

The Livery join heartily in expressions of hope that it may please the 
Great Disposer of events to bless him with the continuance for many years 
of health and happiness to enjoy his well-earned reputation and the deserved 
esteem of the citizens of on. 

We are sorry, for the sake of our mother tongue, that, among 
so many virtues of a Lord 4 oy and two Sheriffs, there is on 
one which can be expressed by a Teutonic noun. The Sherifis 
have shown “readiness ;” but then the Teutonic “readiness, 
much as in the exhortation in the Daily Prayers, has to be duly 
balanced by the Romance “attention.” Not that the Teutonic 

rt of our language is wholly despised by the city rhetorician. 
He knows when to use plain English with great effect. 
Sheriffs are thanked 

ir devotion to the cause of mental, social, m 
presence, advocacy, and contributions. 
This sentence is, we think, the very finest of all. The last 
climax is perfect. The mere presence of a Sheriff is somethin 
but his silent presence would be a small matter comp hi 
his “advocacy ;” and, as example is better than prece t, even his 
“advocacy” is of less valuethan his “contributions.” “ That cause 
is such a stroke of rhetoric that we almost forget to ask whether 
the cause to be advocated does not really resolve itself into sev 
causes. But “whenever and wherever”—no doubt by eed 
study of Johnson, bigger, lenge, more outlandish words 
have been found, but none could have produced such ® 
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ringing antithesis. So, again, in a flight, all but equal to this 
one, the author shows the same discretion in drawing on the two 


elements of a compound language. The Sheriffs are thanked this 


time 
For the splendid hospitality with which they have maintained the world- 
wide reputation of this city. 


On such a theme, who would not be poetical? We are half 
a to burst out ourselves. John Gilpin at once supplies us 
with— 

Famous London town ; 


and with a rhyme about the “sun goes down,” we dare say we 
could easily throw “ the world-wide reputation of this city” into 
a very pretty stanza of eights and sixes. The City Isocrates 
was clearly fast warming into the City Pindar. In verse, a man 
— his mother-tongue much more easily than in prose. We hail 
the “ world-wide” of the one clause, and the “ whenever and 
wherever” of the other, as signs that the old speech of our 
fathers can do a little service even now. 

The pe of Lord Russell are not quite so grotesque as those 
of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, simply because the career of 
Lord Russell affords something much more definite to talk about. 
But Lord Russell's acts are overwhelmed by the good folk of 
Newcastle and Sunderland in much the same style in which the 
good folk of London have overwhelmed the vaguer virtues of 
the Lord Mayor. One sentence—evidently meant to be one of 
the most eloquent of all—we were utterly unable to construe in 
its first published form :— 

We cannot, in this address, review at length your Lordship’s laborious 

public life, but we can refer with sincere gratification to your exertions in aid 
of the rights of conscience at a time popular will found much more feebie 
expression than in our own more enlightened era. 
So it stood in the first copy which appeared in the Times. We 
lave since seen the English mended by the insertion of a rela- 
tive pronoun where it was certainly much wanted ; but still, how 
about the “enlightened era?” Lord Russell’s “era,” it seems, 
is quite a different one from the “ era” of his admirers; but, 
this last, if more enligatened, certainly seems not to be more 
grammatical. 

Then Lord Russell. is told— 

Your successful advocacy of reform in the representation of the people is 

one of the most stirring chapters in the history of our country; and in this 
populous borough we can bear indisputable testimony to the value of the 
changes you introduced into our system of municipal government. 
“ The stirring chapter” and “ the indisputable testimony” are very 
fine, but we can forgive the Newcastle orator a good deal, because 
presently he talks about ‘‘ untaxed bread.” When a man talks 
about what he really cares about, he commonly talks straight to 
the point. An Oxford preacher in the days of the Irish famine 
was afraid to mention a potato in church, and went on talking 
about “ that esculent.” But then the lack of potatoes in Ireland 
made very little difference at Oxford high tables, while taxed or un- 
taxed bread makes a great difference to the people of Newcastle. 
“Enlightened era” was finer than “enlightened times,” and as 
the town meeting at Newcastle would attach no particular 
meaning to either, the finer word was the better; but ‘‘ untaxed 
bread” they knew allabout, and any circumlocution for the pri- 
maval Béxos would have brought down a very much feebler round 
of cheering than the plain English word itself. 

As we are always anxious to get to ‘the bottom of everything, 
we will venture to ask the exact meaning of the verb to 
“characterize.” ‘“ A uniform urbanity characterizes the Lord 
Mayor’s intercourse with his fellow-citizens,” and ‘Lord 
Russell’s services as astatesman are characterized by consistency 
and talent.” Again, we have dim remembrance of having read 
in a police report that somebody “ characterized” somebody as a 
thief. These two uses do not seem to us to be quite the same 
either in meaning or construction. As for the etymology, we 
believe that “ character,” like “ party” and “individual,” is one 
of the many euphemisms for the defunct Teutonic word “ man.” 
For instance, we might, at least ex hypothesi, speak of either 
Lord Russell or the Lord Mayor as “great men ;” in the muni- 
a style this might be translated into “ eminent characters.” 
: e connexion between the verb and the noun is really too subtle 

or us. 

In a word, if only for the sake of us plain sort of folk, why 
cannot Liveries and Town Meetings take the advice of Mr. 
Chucks, and “ spin their yarn in plain English ?” 


LORD NORMANBY AND THE ITALIAN PRINCES. 


Ls NORMANBY is not a sound or wise politician, but 
the opponent of popular and almost universal opinions is 
always entitled to a fair aca Bog Freedom of discussion might 
easily be suppressed in England, as in America, if a majority 
which happened to find itself in the right were taught to regard 
itself as infallible. The universal sympathy with Italian unity 
and independence, while it is creditable to the country, has 
assuredly not been founded on any minute investigation of 
evidence. No special knowledge was required to justify the 
conclusion that a great nation ought not to be split up into helpless 
yments, and to be controlled by obnoxious foreign rulers. 
Whether the princes who were sacriticed to the interest of Italy 
deserved their fate was, for thoughtful observers, an immaterial 
uestion; but the love of poetical justice was gratified by 
e belief that national regeneration had coincided with the 


punishment of cruel and perfidious despots. Crime as well as 
virtue is always most attractive when it is personified in a livi 
representative, and it must be acknowledged that Ferdinand o 
Naples fully realized the most imaginative conceptions of the 
character of a tyrant. He delighted in torture, he revelled in 
perjury, he made it his business to demoralize his subjects: and, 
above all, he was conspicuous for orthodoxy, and was the cherished 
favourite of the Holy See. A general regret was felt when ae 
anticipated by a too fortunate death the disgraceful overchrow 
of his dynasty. His son had scarcely time before the arr‘ve) of 
Garibaldi to deserve the execration which popular feeling would 
willingly bestow on the victims of a beneficial political change ; 
but his subsequent organization of brigand expeditions in the 
South of Italy may tend to relieve scrupulous minds from a sense 
of theoretical injustien to the banished King. 

The Northern Duchies were more anomalous institutions than 
the considerable Kingdom of Naples, and it was desirable to find 
ground for moral indignation against the petty fugitive pri ces. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany was a mild and intelligent ruicr, 
until he was frightened into reaction by the excesses of 1848. 
After his recall he introduced an Austrian garrison into his 
dominions, and when an opportunity of liberation occurred, in 
1859, he steadily refused the demand of the Tuscan population 
that he should co-operate with the defenders of the Italian cause. 
On the whole, Englishmen may be allowed to approve of the 
absorption of his territories in the Italian kingdom, and to dis- 
pense with any personal regret for the prince who was necessarily 
dispossessed. The Regent of Parma and her son were entitled 
to the compassion which is naturally felt for a highborn lady and 
an innocent child in the midst of undeserved misfortune; but her 
hushand and some of his predecessors had made petty despotism at 
the same time horrible and ridiculous. The Dukes of Modena had 
never been deficient in personal vigour, but they were the professed 
dependents and agents of Austria in Northern Italy. After the 
troubles of 1821, the reigning Duke exceeded all his contem- 
poraries in the pertinacity of his vengeance. Francis V. was, 
according to his admirer, Lest Normanby, a just and beneficent 
administrator ; but it is not denied that all legislative and execu- 
tive powers were exclusively concentrated in his hands. Still, it 
is to his credit that his little army has adhered to his fortunes 
in exile ; and even if he were the worst of tyrants, he is entitled 
to defend himself against unjust accusations. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his creditable enthi.siasm for the Italian cause, appears to have 
adopted one or two erroneous charges against the Duke of 
Modena, and all who are conscious that they have listened with 
pleasure to illustrations of princely depravity may, to a certain 
extent, regard themselves as accomplices in the wrong which 
has been committed. Yet any political convictions which are 
dependent on the accuracy of scandalous personal anecdotes are 
ovey worth guarding against the possible effect of a con- 

utation. 

It appears that, according to the law of Modena, as republished 
by Francis V. himself, criminals under the age of twenty-one 
years were not liable to capital punishment. Accordingly, 
the judges passed a minor sentence on a certain young man 
named Granaj, who had been convicted of wilful murder. 
Mr. Gladstone stated, in the House of Commons, that the Duke 
had, by an ex post facto edict, nevertheless sent the prisoner to 
execution. Lord Normanby’s remonstrances induced him after- 
wards to admit that Granaj had not, in fact, been executed; but — 
the charge that the law had been arbitrarily altered to the detri- 
ment of an individual prisoner was several times repeated in the 
correspondence which ensued. In his vindication of the Duke ot 
Modena, Lord Normanby has shown that Mr. Gladstone’s accu- 
sation is founded on a misapprehension. The Duke, not unna- 
turally, regretted that an assassin should be allowed to escape 
through an unintentional obscurity in a law for which he was 
himself responsible. Nevertheless, he neither attempted to 
alter the sentence on Granaj, nor did he publish any edict or 
order on the subject. In a letter to the Minister of Grace ° 
and Justice, he ordered that the law should be amended for 
the future by the removal of an exemption which is, 
as Lord Normanby observes, unknown to English juris- 
prudence. The Duke is entitled, on this point, to a full 
acquittal; and perhaps it is to be regretted that the accuser 
was not more willing to reconsider an excusably hasty interpre- 
tation. It would be tedious to follow Lord Normanby into the 
remaining points of his dispute with Mr. Gladstone, but it ma, 
be worth observing that, in one instance, his familiarity wi 
the Italian language enables him to obtain an easy triumph over 
his formidable opponent. The Duke had approved the conduct 
of a soldier who fired on a mob which attacked him, and had 
blamed a petty officer in command of the mang for not giving a 
more definite order (ordine rigoroso) to his subordinate. Mr. 
Gladstone, translating rigoroso by the apparent equivalent of 
rigorous, inferred that the Duke wished severe orders to be 
given to all soldiers who might be brought into collision with 
the people. Lord Normanby shows that the Duke’s instructions 
were perfectly moderate and reasonable, and he explains that an 
invitation to dinner may be called rigoroso, if it is accurate in 
specifying the intended time and place. 

- The successful apologist will perhaps be surprised to hear that 

his vindication of the banished Duke is wholly irrelevant to the 

only question which really interests English politicians. The lion 

is shown, in this particular instance, not to have eaten the man, 

but it by no means follows that it is desirable to live in a lion’s 
Cc 
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den. It is not denied that the Duke of Modena might have 
executed a criminal who had been judicially condemned to death, 
or that he could with impunity have committed all the acts which 
Mr. Gladstone superfluously alleged as reasons for his exclusion 
from power; and it is better that 600,000 Italians should be 
relieved rom absolute dependence on a single will, even if their 
Duke -: \:ined all the virtues of Solomon, of Alfred, and of the 
legenas y King of Yvetot. The descendant of the House of 
Hapsb .irg, though he bore the name of Este, regarded himself as 
a lieuti next of a foreign sovereign ; and he would always have 
preferred his own personal loyalty as an Austrian to the wishes 
or the iv’erests of Italy. No ill treatment which he can have 
suffered turnishes even the shadow of a reason for perpetuating 
the sub tivision and consequent degradation of a noble nation. 
Lord  ormanby, in exposing Mr. Gladstone’s comparatively 
trivial niistakes, is at the same time incapable of apprehending 
the tres issue, and absurdly unjust to the opponents of his 
perso~a. .ud dogmatic inclinations. He quotes on his title-page, 
an! in many other parts of his pamphlet, a saying of Cavour’s, 
“40 ho cospirato per dodici anni.” It might have occurred 
even to an inveterate antagonist that the great Italian states- 
man was not likely to make a gratuitous admission of guilt. 
A dull Venetian Senator, after listening to Othello’s expla- 
nation of his proceedings with Desdemona, might as reason- 
ably have asserted that the Moor had pleaded guilty to the 
charge of witchcraft. Count Cavour answered the » Baul of 
conspiracy by boasting that he had conspired in the face 
of day when he developed the freedom and prosperity of 
Piedmont, and provided an object and a centre for Italian 
patriotism. For twelve years he thus conspired. “ This was 
the only witchcraft he had used.” Another Italian politician 
said that truth was not compatible with government; and Lord 
Normanby quotes the paradox as effectively as an adversary of 
Oxenstiern might have used his admission that little wisdom was 
needed to govern the world. Prudent controversialists know 
that their opponents can seldom be convicted’ out of their own 
mouths, and they abstain from relying on epigrammatic 
apophthegms which were certainly not uttered for their benefit. 
Lord Normanby argues the case of the Italian Princes on the 
assumption that they were indefeasible owners of the territories 
which have now coalesced into a single State. It would not be 
desirable that his theory should be generally adopted, but it is 
altogether right that it should be candidly heard and considered. 


OFFICIAL kKESPONSIBILITY. 


HE memorable case of the Nil Darpan furnishes matter for 
abundant and protracted discussion. We have alread 
reviewed the work itself and commented on the trial which fol- 
lowed its publication. It now remains to notice the part 
which Mr. Seton-Karr took in the matter, and the punishment 
which what all admit to be an error has brought upon him. This 
is, perhaps, the most important feature in the whole case. It is 
in the highest degree necessary, if English publie opinion is to 
affect the government of India, that we should have as clear an 
idea as possible of the limits of responsibility under which the 
different branches of the Executive in India lie as regards 
each other, and should distinguish, on broad and permanent 
principles, between errors that are of a slight kind and those 
that really threaten to alter the character of the Indian 
Government. Perhaps the greatest service that English opinion 
ever rendered to India was the unanimity and decis veness with 
which SirCharles Trevelyan’s defiance to the Supreme Government 
was condemned at home. It could leave no doubt, either here or 
in India, that the English public, as the ultimate masters of that 
country, understood that India could not aad ought not to be 
overned without the maintenance of a strong central authority 
in India itself. Ona smaller scale, the same question is involved 
in the case of Mr. Seton-Karr. The whole of the proceedings 
have been recently brought to the notice of English readers by 
the three elaborate letters which Mr. Godfrey Lushington has 
addressed to the Times. The general drift of Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s letters is to condemn Lord Canning far removing Mr. 
Seton-Karr from the Secretaryship of Bengal. This was, 
in Mr. Lushington’s opinion, far too grave a punishment 
for a venial error which the offender candidly acknowledged 
and openly deplored. Lord Canning also, as Mr. Lushing 
ton thinks, was estopped from punishing Mr. Seton- Karr 
because, several weeks before, the matter had been brought to the 
notice of the Supreme Government, and had elicited no comment, 
reproof, or inquiry. We do not agree with Mr. Lushington in 
either of these opinions. We think that Mr. Seton-Karr’s error 
had, however accideutally, a gravity and importance which forced 
the Supreme Government to notice it with great rigour. We 
also think that Lord Cunning’s reasons for delay are substantially 
good reasons. But at the same time we are very glad that Mr. 
ushington has brought Mr. Seton-Karr’s case before the Eng- 
lish public in a form as full as could be wished, and with much 
ability, moderation, and good sense. We must also, at the outset, 
Ray a tribute to the upright and honourable manner in which 
r. Seton-Karr behaved directly the gravity of his error was 
brought home to him; nor can any one acquainted with his general 
career doubt that it would be a most serious loss to India, and 
one for which the Government would be highly to blame if this 
business prevented him from finding some sphere on his retire- 


ment from the Legislative Council. where India would have the 


‘benefit of his great experience, ability, and zealous devotion to 


the Government he serves. 

The mistakes that Mr. Seton-Karr committed were two; and 
they ought to be carefully distinguished. His first error was 
that of publishing the pamphlet. He procured the sanction of 
the Lieutenat-Governor of Bengal for the translating and printing 

of the Nid Darpaa, but tais was wholly as a private affair. Mr, 
Grant thought that possibly it might be expedient to send 
some copies to friends, but he waited tiil he saw the work before 
he pronounced an opinion Without further consuiting him, Mr. 
Seton-Karr had the Nil Darpan translated by Mr. Long, and 
five hundred copies struck off. He then sent out under an official 
envelope a great number of these copies. Some few were 
distributed in India, but the great majority were sent to 
England. The list of those to whom these copies were sent 
was made out partly by Mr. Long and partly by Mr, 
Seton-Karr himself; but as the whole lst was approved 
of by Mr. Seton-Karr, and as all the official envelopes 
must have been issued on his authority, he alone is respon- 
sible for the whole. Now we think that it is idle to- say 
that this list does not show, on the face of it, symptoms of par- 
tiality. Mr. Seton-Karr may have been, so far as he knew, 
actuated solely by the desire to give useful information, but he 
must have had a secret feeling that this pamphlet happened to 
tell in favour of one side, and a wish that it should go where it 
would be most weleome. That a hidden, if not a recognised bias 
affected the person who drew up the list is sufficiently apparent 
from the mere fact that the Times was not included in it. It is 
absurd that any one should say that his only oljject was to give 
useful information in Eng and, should then send that information 
to other daily and weekly papers, and yet should not send it to the 
Times. Noone can doubt that a copy would have been sent to the 
Jimes had it not beenknown that the Zimes took up the cause of the 

ianters, and had violently attacked the Government of Bengal. 

r. Seton-Karr, then, issued a publication under official authority 
Without the sanction of his immediate superior. The publication 
he issued was confessedly a one-sided one, and calculated to 
damage one party to a dispute so far as it represented what their 
adversaries had to say against them. The persons to whom he 
sent it were chosen with an anticipation, which was perhaps un- 
conscious, that they would at least look on the statement of the 
native case with a friendly eye. Mr. Seton-Karr’s conduct in- 
volved a departure from the duty of official subordination, and 
a departure from the duty of official impartiality. How gravely 
this error ought to have been punished 1s another question. Mr, 
Grant's rebuke was in itself some punishment. A rebuke from the 
Supreme Government would have been an additional punishment. 
The long services of Mr. Seton-Karr might weigh in the balance 
against his one fault of assuming an authority that did not 
belong to him. The effect of the revelation of slight par- 
tiality involved in his proceedings was almost, if not quite, done 
away with by the favourable impression he had made by the 
candour and frankness of his public apology. If this had been 
all that Mr. Seton-Kurr had done, a formal censure from the 
Governor-General in Council would probably have been judged to 
be an adequate retribution, 

But this was by no means all that Mr. Seton-Karr had done. 
His list contained a much more fatal flaw than that of friends 
being inserted, and adversaries omitted. It involved a grave 
breach of duty towards the Supreme Government. It appeared, 
when the evidence was given at Mr. Long's trial, that no less 
than twenty copies had been sent to the office of the Secretary of 
Siate in England, while none whatever had been sent to the office 
of the Government at Calcutta. Even after reading Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s statement, we do not know exactly how this happened. 
He acknowledges that it was very wrong, but does not account 
for it. However it might have arisen, it constituted a most dan- 
gerous precedent. Here was an official holding a high local 
position, who thought himself in possession of materials eml- 
nently calculated to contribute to a right policy in India. He 
considered it of high importance that what the natives thought on 
the Indigo question should be known by their rulers. He ac- 
cordingly addressed their rulers. He sent a large number of 
copies of this instructive publication to the English Secretary of 
State, and « large number to those Englishmen who he thought 
were most likely to form that public opinion which may, in the last 
r.sort, control even a Secretary of State. But there was one link 
he omitted—there was one branch of Government that he wholly 
passed by. He took no notice of the Supreme Government of India. 
He sent no copies to the Secretariat at Calcutta. This was very like 
what SirCharles Trevelyan had done. Sir Charles ‘I'revelyan defied 
the local Government, and appealed to public opinion at home. 
Mr. Seton-Karr ignored the local Government and appealed to 
public opinion at home. He treated the Government ot Calcutta 
as non-existent. ‘This, however little Mr. Seton-Karr may have 
meant to commit a serious offence, was indisputably an offence of 
the most serious character. ‘The authority of the Supreme 
Government of India would be at an end if subordinate authori- 
ties could communicate with England direct, and not even let 
the Supreme Government know what they were doing. On every 
occasion, at any cost to individuals, the Supreme Government 
must rigidly insist that in India it shall be treated as supreme, 
and that all local officials shall address it alone, or its authority 
in India is gone. Mr. Seton-Karr may have done no great harm, 
and may have been very innocent in his intentions. It may have 
been through pure carelessness that he omitted the Supreme 
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Government altogether, and sent so many copies to the Secretary 
of State. But the door which he opened might easily be used by 
men of a very different stamp, and the Governor-General could 
never be sure that his position was not being undermined at home 
by his subordinates. An offence of this kind must be judged not 
by its moral obliquity, but by its relation to the whole character 
of the Government against which it offends. One of the burdens 
of responsibility which an official accepts is the risk that acts 
which are morally very venial may be committed under circum- 
stances which will invest them with a grave importance and turn 
them into serious offences. The punishment of Mr. Seton-Karr 
in excluding him from the Secretaryship of Bengal is as good a 
precedent in behalf of the authority of the Supreme Govern- 
ment as his impunity would have been a bad precedent. 

The character of Mr. Seton-Karr's offence and the degree of 
severity with which it ought to have been met are totally diffe- 
rent questions from that raised by Mr. Lushington as to the 
delay of Lord Canning in taking notice of the matter. Lord 
Canning, he says, ought to have inquired into the matter sooner, 
as he had ample opportunity of doing, and then his decision would 
have escaped the imputation of being due to a wish to side with 
the party triumphant in Mr. Long’s trial. In order to judge 
whether this criticism is fair, we must look at the facts. On the 
22nd of June, the Supreme Government received a Minute from 
Mr. Grant, stating that the pamphlet had been circulated without 
his knowledge, and calling attention to the fact that the printer 
had been prosecuted for libel, and had given up the name of the 
author. ‘The Governor-General took no notice of this, and it 
was only on the trial of Mr. Long, that the fact was elicited, that 
twenty copies had been sent to the Secretary of State. Imme- 
diately after the trial, Mr. Seton-Karr tendered his resignation of 
his secretaryship, which Lord Canning accepted. Mr. Lushington 
says that Lord Canning ought to have directed an investigation 
into the whole matter immediately after the receipt of the Minute 
of the 22nd of June. Lord Canning’s answer to this is twofold. 
In the first place, it was not in the ordinary course of business 
for him to make further inquiries. The onus of providing all 
the information that the Supreme Government could at any time 
require lay upon Mr. Grant. 
matter thoroughly, and Lord Canning having a subordinate 
charged by the general nature of his duty with the task to be 

riormed, left it to that subordinate to fulfil his responsibility. 
oe. Grant did not make any further inquiry, and for this neglect 
was severely censured by Lord Canning. Secondly, Lord 
Canning, knowing that a trial was at hand, felt inclined to 
await the issue of that trial. The Courts were going to decide 
whether the publication was or was not libelious; and this, 
as a legal question, the Government left to be decided by the 
Courts. This was not unreasonable. Mr. Seton-Karr was 
said to have officially circulated, without leave, a libellous 
pamphlet. In dealing with the offence, Lord Canning wes 
surely bound to inquire whether the pamphlet was libellous 
or not. If there had been no trial impending, he must have 
decided the point as he best cculd; but the character of the 
work having been remitted to the decision of the law, the 
law was to be the guide of the Governor-General. ‘ But,” says 
Mr. Lushington, “the jury gave such an absurd verdict. They 
were quite wrong; of by accepting their verdict, Lord Can- 
ning has sanctioned their error.” That is, it was quite right 
to abide the issue of the trial; but it it was only right to be 
guided by it if the jury brought in the right verdict. This 
pleasant way of dealing with the law is very easy for a critic 
who stays at home at ease, but is simply impossible for the 
Government of India. Directly a court of law pronounced the 

amphliet libellous, the Governor-General must treat it as 
ibellous, or overrule the decision of the law, which would 
bring him in collision with the judicial authorities, and 
seriously impair the respect which is due to the law. At any rate 
Mr. Seton-K arr did not consider the result of the trial immaterial. 
Immediately it was known that the pamphlet had been pro- 
nounced libellous, he tendered his resignation. ‘ Mr. Lushington 
praises him for this. It was very right and honourable in him to 
tender his resignation, but it was very wrong and a great mark 
of weakness in Lord Canning to accept it. We do not see this. 
We do not understand this theory of illusory resignations—of 
resignations that ought to be made, but also ought to be declined. 
Mv. Seton-Karr resigned because he thought it right to ask the 
Government whether he ought to be allowed to retain his post 
after he had officially cireulated a pamphlet which a competent 
authority had just pronounced libellous. The Government replied 
that, in its opinion, he ought not to retain his post. When the 
matter came before Lord Canning, he decided it. We do not 
see that he ought to have decided it before, or that, under the 
circumstances, his decision was wrong. 


SPURGEON ON SHREWS. 

O say that Spurgeon is as good as a play is to say nothing. 
T No play ft for. 0 him. The jest of the thing Ye that the 
popular preacher of the day, the man of the day, our neighbour's 
as—the ass of the conventicle, whom the wise old Bishop 
has reminded his brethren of “the Establishment” that it is 
4 sin against the Tenth Commandment to covet—should be as 
great in the easy chair of Rabelais as in the heights of his profes- 


think of giving him the conventional prefix then we do to Sam 
Hall, if such a gentleman exists, or to Mr. Robson—has been 
coming out again. His weekly facetiousness presents a formidable 
rivalry to the comic journals, and though perhaps it suggests that 
his other attractions are failing, it is something that a popular 
reacher has two strings to his bow, and that a broken-down 
anerges can make so gooda Merry-Andrew. The reverend joker 
recently favoured his disciples, and anybody else who could com- 
pass an easy sixpence, with his views on the Gorilla ; and an Under- 
secretary of State and a celebrity of the last London season assisted 
at his jocular séance at the Tabernacle. As it is not given to 
a popular Antipedobaptist preacher to catch ag ae even 
such small notables as Wesns. Layard and Du Chaillu, we are 
not surprised that Mr. Spurgeon’s lecture on “ Shrews, and how 
to tame them,” delivered last week at his big Meeting-house, 
had only his own oratory and wit to recommend it to that “ large 
audience in which the gentle sex greatly predominated.” This 
lecture was especially addressed to what the penny-a-liner of the 


penny press so prettily, and with such novelty, calls the gentle 
sex. And here Spurgeon comes out. We hardly know what is 
the character of the Tabernacle ladies, but, judging from 


the sort of thing which their pastor addresses to them, 
we should be disposed to arrive at a very awkward conclusion. 
If we§do wrong to their habits of mind, their spiritual 
pastor and master is at fault. But we doubt it. The talk 
talked to them irresistibly suggests an inquiry, more curious 
perhaps than profitable, as to what is the inner mind of the 
women—we mean the gentle sex—of that class whom Spurgeon 
addresses on terms of light familiarity. Spurgeon is no fool. 
He would never speak to people in language which they did not 
understand ; and it is at least one certain result of a popular 
preacher's experience, that he always understands his audience. 
One thing the pulpit must teach a man—to know when and how 


| he carries people with him. Our conclusion from Spurgeon’s 
lecture on the Shrew is that certain ladies of the lower ranks of 
_ the middle classes in London are not very remarkable for delicac 


It was his duty to sift the | 


| 


| 
| 
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and refinement. Not to put too fine a point upon it, we shoal 
say that they were decidedly coarse in moral fibre. We say 
this because, otherwise, no man, with even more impudence 
poe Spurgeon, would have talked to them as he did last Friday 
week. 

Spurgeon is lecturing on Mammals; and he has come to the 
Shrew. The joke of his lecture is the ambiguity of the Shrew, 
name and thing. The Shrew isa little mouse—not quite a mouse, 


_as we are, with profound knowledge of zoology, informed—and 


also an ill-tempered woman. Here is a rich mine of double 
entendre and sly joking. The reverend lecturer saw his chance of 


| poking fun at the ladies, and poked accordingly. And amazingly 


the ladies relished it. In certain sections of society they always 
do. Say the rudest things, venture on the siyest and most pro- 
vocative allusions, and the womankind of a certain class bridle 
and sidle, and strut and ruffle their feathers in great glorification 
and appreciation. They are taken notice of, and relish the com- 
pliment accordingly. They are acknowledged to be worth 
talking about or talking at, if not talking to. The talk, to be 
sure, is that for which day ought to box the talker’s ears; but 
any talk about women is, to some women, better than no talk at 
all. This is just the character of his audience which Spurgeon 
appreciates thoroughly. And so he went off at score on the 


natural history of the Shrew. The Shrew is very beautiful, and 


sional dignity. Spurgeon—it were an affront to his peculiar claims | 


on attention to designate him as Mr. Spurgeon, and we no more '' Bible. As to shrews, there 


small, and delicate, and “ it was wonderful how their name ever 
came to be — to ill-tempered women.” The reporter here 
fails to give his usual side note; but the smirks, and ogles, and 
tittering at this passage must have been quite encouraging. At 
any rate, the lecturer was encouraged. The Shrew was, he went on 
to say, not easily digestible. The Shrew turned a dog's stomach. 
Laughter” of course showed that this point was caught. A 
description of the Shrew—and whose fault was it, that in the 
minds of the audience a little confusion existed as to whether it 
was the greater or less mammal, the Shrew biped or quadru 
which was in the lecturer's mind P—would not be complete without 
a picture of the Shrew in its amative and combative moments, 
‘With a view to test the procreative capabilities of the Shrew, 
a gentleman put several of them into a box, and on looking into 
it shortly afterwards found that instead of increasing in numbers 
they had decreased, the larger Shrew having devoured all the rest, 
(Laughter.) The Shrew, like the Mole, did everything with 
fury and passionate energy. He has his pleasurable moments, 
too, and then emits a sound which can only be compared to 
the grating of a melodious piece of slate pencil on a slate, 
(Laughter.)” To do justice to “ the gentler sex, who greatly pre- 
dominated ” on this occasion, we believe that they did not exactly 
know what this last little fact in natural history meant. But 
the lecturer knew very we'l what he was talking about and what 
was in his mind. Whether, in “the Tabernacle” and from his 
lips, especially addressed to women, this is the sort of lecture 
which husbands and brothers ought to think desirable for their 
wives and sisters, is a matter on which we bave our doubts; and 
we should form our own opinion on ladies who could greet with 
laughter—say at the Royal lastitation=-0 lecturer who ventured 
on such pieces of information as this. 

When the lecturer came to the Shrew Improper, the female 
shrew, the course was to an infinite deal of re 
seasoned, however, with salt, as the lecturer would say. By 
which we mean soft sawder wrapped up in a leaf torn out of the 

were, “according toe the old dics 
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tionaries, male shrews as well as female shrews (‘roars of 
laughter’). The number of shrewish women recorded in history 
was very small, and this was a tolerably good proof that many 
could not have existed. He (Mr. Spurgeon) would first 
state his belief that there were no living specimens. The 
female shrew was extinct, or a thing that ‘used to was’ 
(‘laughter’ ).” Politest of men! the very Grandison of the 
pulpit and the platform. The depth of the compliment, its 
evident sincerity, its remarkable novelty and appropriateness, 
stamp the author of this compliment as the champion of the sex, 
the pet of the petticoats. Such a preacher and such a gallant 
will never want a congregation. ‘To be sure he was obliged, 
but merely for form’s sake, to mention one or two shrews of 
history. There was Xantippe; and, of course, that very delicate 
anecdote about the vessel which she emptied on Socrates’ head 
was related by Spurgeon with immense fun, and all the parti- 
In fact, it was related with a little more coarseness than 
the particulars warranted; for whereas the old story merel 
says that Xantippe threw some water over her husband's head, 
the Tabernacle joker informs the ladies that ‘‘ Mrs. Socrates 
went upstairs, and having found something, emptied the 
contents on his head,” (roars of laughter). And there was 
Jezebel—of whom it does not appear, by the way, that she 
was any more a shrew than Lady Macbeth—and Mrs, 
Wesley. But here the catalogue ends. ‘As to male shrews, 
they abounded: the male shrew was to be found in the police 
courts, and also undergoing a pleasant course of two months’ 
imprisonment (laughter).” And, again, the ladies chuckled and 
ceackled, and sniggered and smoothed their dimples and crino- 
lines at the polite, pleasing, and instructive preacher. Bad 
women, then, Sees a thing of the past, Mr. Spurgeon went in 
for the tag of the farce, premising his peroration with a racy 
anecdote about a drunken clergyman who was “ called upon to 
sprinkle a child.” Mr. Spurgeon being an Antipxdobaptist 
and a dissenter, has of cvurse a right to tell comic stories 
about the parsons, and to joke at Infant Baptism; and as we 
see that he is about to be associated with Bishops and the like 
in a course of Lectures to the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, it is possible that he may be able on that occasion to get 
up some more tales about ‘‘a clergyman who had taken too 
much to drink.” At any rate, we venture to think that no 
clergyman will return the compliment, and entertain his audience 
with all the crazy tales he can pick up about dissenting preachers. 
The moral of the whole lecture was, that shrews are, contrary 
to Shakspeare’s advice, to be t»med only by kisses. To be sure— 
that’s the secret to rule a wife. Kill her with kindness is the 
true way to keep her. Bad women and shrews are as nearly as 
possible extinct—they are as the dodo and the dinornis. But 
when they are bad, bad husbands are the original cause. Wise, 
easy, profound, polite, discriminating philosophy of the Taber- 
nacle. If it does not display a great acquaintance with human 
life, it shows a very intimate knowledge of what female vanity 
and female emptiness delight to hear. We are thankful to 
say that we never before heard of such talk from a minister 
of religion, delivered in a building used for religious purposes ; 
and one consolation remains—that it is only in such a quarter that 
it is thought that religion of any sort can be recommended to 
women when compounded equally of cant and double entendre. 
Nowhere else is it imagined that, to complete the make-up of a 
popular preacher, the politeness which perhaps might not * out 
of place in the master of the ceremonies at the dancing saloon at 
Highbury Barn is required, as well as a firm grasp of the 
quinquarticular shibboleth of Calvinism. 


THE ART OF SAYING NOTHING. 


WwHex a man has nothing to say, how he is to say it is one 
of the most difficult problems that can be propounded to 
human ingenuity. At the same time, it is one which almost every 
educated man, on some occasions in the course of his life, is called 
upon by convivial exigencies to solve. The art of saying nothing 
well is not yet taught in schools, though no doubt it will be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the ‘knowledge of common things” 
which is coming into vogue. It certainly is an art which, for uti- 
lity as well as for difficulty, has few ence It is the soul of a public 
dinner ; and to public dinners we all must come at last. No clas- 
sical elegance, no deep learning, no logical subtlety will supply 
its place. The man who possesses it will feel at his ease, and 
digest his venison in tranquillity of spirit, while the erudite sage 
or elegant Latinist at his side is bolting his food whole, sweating 
visibly in the anguish of anticipation, or trying to drown it by re- 
peated recourse to the Scripturalrecipe for gladness of heart. How 
rare is the peace of mind which this simple accomplishment be- 
stows may be gathered from a glance at the upper table during 
the preliminary courses of any of the county festivals which 
are the favourite amusement of the present season. There 
are few spectacles more affecting to a well-constituted mind. 
The Chairman, in right of his pre-eminence, looks the most 
miserable of all, for he has the greatest number of speeches 
to make. He has three simultaneous functions to perform—to 
carve, to be agreeable, and to think over his speeches; and the 
workings of his countenance are sometimes truly awful as he is 
attempting to combine these incompatible duties. The neces- 
sities of the moment force him to carve and talk, but his heart is 
in his speeches. From time to time, he attacks the haunch with 


upon the weather ; but he evidently grudges every moment that 
is stolen from preparation for the ordeal that is before him. No 
efforts of politeness can keep his mind from it for long. No 
wonder that his knife slackens occasionally, or that his tongue 
wanders in the repetition of a hunting anecdote—he is de. 
spairingly cudgelling his brains to think of something new to say 
mr the Queen. He may listen to his neighbour's witticism 
with suitable grins in the right places for a time; but 
his neighbour must pardon him if, at last, the laughter 
is a minute or two too late, for his mind has wandered 
off to an agricultural compliment to Prince Albert, which he 
intends to improvise, and which he is vainly trying to reduce, 
at least approximately, to grammar. Happy is he if, in the dis. 
tracted condition of his mind, he does not insult his neighbour, 
starve the clamorous farmers, forget to drink wine with the dis. 
affected busybody of the county town, and eat and drink himself 
a great deal more than is good for him. But he is only the ex. 
treme instance of the misery which is prevailing all around him, 
All along the rows on each side, the victims marked for the 
evening's sport may be detected by their nervous movements and 
convulsive efforts at composure. One is pulverizing his bread 
with as much energy as if his vocation in life were to feed cock. 
robins. Another is never weary of reading the maker’s name 
upon the blade of his knife and deciphering the mock stamp 
upon his fork. A third tries to steal precious moments of ab- 
straction by looking up with long admiring gaze at the roof of 
the room in which he is dining. A fourth relieves his over- 
wrought mind by incessant attention to the correct twirl of his 
moustache. All betray unmistakeably the blank wretched- 
ness that fills their souls at the a of having to stand 
up and say nothing volubly and in a loud voice for the 
space of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. All this 
misery might have been spared if our system of education 
had kept pace with the wants of civilization. The art of 
saying nothing is quite important enough to be placed under the 
invocation of a tenth Muse. It might fittingly form the subject of 
a fifth School at the University ; andthe Heads of Houses seem 
ointed out by nature herself to be its professors. Even the Civil 
Service Commissioners might incorporate it with advantage into 
their system. There is no accomplishment more necessary in the 
composition of despaches and the management of deputations; 
and the enormous scope it furnishes for the display of various 
abilities would spare them the necessity, or the temptation, of 
testing a clerk’s capacity for official life by examining him in the 
local peculiarities of Nijni Novogorod. 

When the art comes to be studied systematically, it will be 
found that it may be divided into several branches, each of 
which requires different training. The first kind—and that 
which, spite of the want of scientific study, has attained the 
greatest development among us—may be called the art of saying 
religious nothings. It is practised chiefly at missionary 
meetings, and may be heard in great perfection at Exeter 
Hall. There are a certain number of societies which must 
be supported by annual subscriptions; and the consideration 
for these subscriptions, without which neither gospel precept nor 
human reasoning will induce the religious world to give them, con- 
sists of a certain number of speeches to be delivered by persons of 
some kind of notoriéty from a London platform on a summer after- 
noon. This demand has existed for so long that the art of saying 
nothing religiously has been cultivated with success. The task is 
very severe. There is no new material of any kind. It used to bea 
resource to repeat the broken English in which some traditional 
negro described his spiritual experiences to a missionary’s wife: 
but the anecdote has been repeated so often, and the negro’s 
remarks bear so suspicious a reseu:blance to the regulation 
dialect of the Tabernacle, that the device has lost its novelty. 
There is no straw, therefore, now furnished to make the re- 
quired tale of bricks. The speakers must distil the half-hour's 
unction entirely out of their own brains. But yet there is 
no case in which the art of saying nothing is, as a rule, prac- 
tised with so much skill. The clergy get through it with so 
much ease, and show so little appearance of distress, that the 
pulpit may be presumed to form a good preparation for the 
task. The genial or festive department of the art, which is prac- 
tised at wedding-breakfasts, public dinners, laying of first 
stones, and the like, is a less difficult, but at the same 
time a far less perfect branch. As the performers who usually 
figure in the chief place, members of Parliament rank far 
below the clergy. ford Palmerston is, indeed, unapproach- 
able. Neither layman nor clerk can even distantly imitate 
that matchless compound of chaff, claptrap, and blarney which 
the Prime Minister can pour forth in any quantities at a moment 8 
notice. But, speaking generally, the politicians are miserable 
ractitioners. They do not enjoy the advantages of the clergy. 
nless he be a man of rare ability, the mass of composition which 
aclergyman is required to produce within the year is so enormous 
that a great deal of it must be inane. He acquires a habit of 
stringing together words without any ideas attached to them 
which is of inestimable value to him on all public occasions. On 
the other hand, an M.P., being under no necessity to speak, i8 
treated without mercy by his audience in the House of Commons 
if he attempts to force on them a speech of mere platitudes. The 
habits of the summer extend into the autumn, and he finds him- 
self dumbfoundered in the presence of an agricultural audience 


an interjectional cut, or his neighbour with a spasmodic remark 


before whom politics are — othing could be 
more cruel than such a rule. Forbidding an M.P. to refer to 
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lities in his speech is like forbidding any mention of religion 
jn a sermon, or any allusion to bridesmaids at a wedding-break- 
fast. Its results are lamentable in the extreme. Sometimes, 
like Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Newdegate, the speaker openly 
disregards it, and plunges headlong into the most irritating ques- 
tions of the day. Sometimes, like General Peel, he has the 
ingenuity to make a speech upon the impossibility of making a 
speech. But, as a rule, the autumnal senator is the dreariest and 
most twaddlesome of orators. He is cut off from the only subject 
with which he is familiar, and in the great art of dispensing with 
a subject altogether he is wholly unpractised. It is a misfortune 
for our national good fame that thé season of agricultural dinners 
coincides so accurately with the famine-season of the daily papers. 
The reports of the agricultural meetings are the only apology 
for an excitement they have to offer to their readers in the in- 
tervals of the American news. In the autumn, men will read even 
the speeches of county members at county dinners, as men will 
eat shoes in a siege. Of course, therefore, the papers print them, 
and our public men acquire anything but an intellectual repu- 
tation with the world at large. If nonsense must be talked, it 
isa pity that it is not talked better. Of course, an ideal state 
of things would be that farmers should meet to show fat pi 
against each other, without thinking it necessary to conclude 
the ceremony by boozing and listening to bad speeches for six 
hours. But this is Utopian. The elector has his representative, 
as the noble of old had his jester, to amuse him in his cups; 
and it is a prerogative with which he will not lightly part. It is 
a portion of the suit and service on condition of performing 
which the member holds his seat. It is an expression of the 
gratitude which, by a strange caprice of custom, a represen- 
tative is conventionally supposed to feel to his constituents for 
allowing him to wear out his life in harassing and thankless 
labour on their behalf. The elector will not easily be per- 
suaded to forego a homage so grateful to his vanity. The only 
thing to be done, therefore, is to educate the classes on whom 
this elevating duty falls to say their nothing in a somewhat less 
soporifie style. 


AUTUMN ANNUALS. 


— newspapers have not had such a hard time of it as usual 
_ this autumn. During the two months that have elapsed 
since the prorogation of Parliament, a good many note- 
worthy incidents have occurred, such as by their very nature are 
unexpected and belong to no particular season, and must there- 
fore be especially welcome to the purveyors of daily news when 
they happen in the dull time for politics. The Queen's visit to 
deed the disaster to the Great Eastern, the Rugby romance, 
as it is called, and the two great railway accidents, have filled 
whole acres of space in the various journals which must other- 
wise have been covered by museums of country curiosities, or 
have been devoted to the cultivation of unprofitable annuals. 
And besides these domestic events, and the interest naturally 
caused by the first performances of the Warrior at sea, foreign 

litics have contributed an unusual number of topics capable of 
Cis discussed day after day in leading articles. The news of 
the battle of Bull's Run was brought to England just as the 
session was over; and since that date there has heen no want of 
exciting events in America, nor of comments upon them by all the 
newspapers in England, which are more alive to the importance of 
the subject in the dead month of September than perhaps they 
might have been in May. The course of affairs in Poland, the 
progress of the momentous game that is being played between 
Austria and Hungary, and the Cologne reviews, have merited 
the attention which has been bestowed on them; and Royal visits 
to Paris and Compiégne have naturally given rise to many attempts 
to fathom those mysterious plotiings against the safety of England 
or the peace of the world for which these visits to the arch-con- 
spirator are supposed to be planned, and to counter-attempts 
to show that no motives, except the most friendly and honour- 
able ones, could be imputed to these Royal conferences. 

But in i of all these topics of real and immediate interest, 
many of the familiar autumn annuals have come up again. Itis 
the duty or the pleasure of every M.P., once at least in the 
autumn, to assault his constituents with a long speech; and the 
newspapers are of course bound to inflict these speeches on 
their readers. But this is as much part of the business of the 
— as the session itself; and the agricultural speeches only be- 
long to the class of autumn annuals by coincidence of time. 
The real annuals are social questions or grievances for which 
there is no space in the busier parts of the year, and the dis- 
eussion of which probably does no good to any one except 
despairing editors. Reenpune annuals are not unlike street songs 

in their origin, in the utter uncertainty as to what popularity 
they will attain, and, we may add, in their native worthlessness. 
The many comic singers in the various music-halls, &., of Lon- 
don, «re always bringing out new songs. Some attract no notice at 
all. Others, probably neither the worst nor the least bad, happen 
to catch the public fancy, and are sung and whistled by every 
dirty boy for a greater or less number of weeks, and then perish, 
extinguished by the rise of some equally worthless successor. 

the various newspapers start topics for autumn discussion, some 
of which attain popularity, while others are hardly mentioned a 
third time, and all alike die out without leaving a trace behind. 
Unfortunately, however, the newspapers repeat their perform- 


notice this time, may be revived with great success next autumn ; 
whereas a street song falls like Lucifer, never to rise again. We 
have had this year, first, the marriage question, started by the 
seven foolish women of Belgravia, and treated of in a sufficient 
number of flippant and almost indecent Jetters. Then the Times, 
usually the glass of fashion in all such matters, tried the servants’ 
grievance, but with very indifferent success. In spite of the bril- 
liant device of branding bad servants with the favourite name of 
* social evils,” correspondents did not care to e their own 
folly on this subject; and the weakly plant was soon chilled to 
death. We have had little or nothing this year of the hotel-bill 
grievance, which, alone perhaps among annuals, may be di 

to some practical advantage ; and the unpardonable carelessness of 
Alpine travellers, in none of them getting killed during a season 
unequalled for the number of new Pats performed, has defrauded 
the papers of their opportunity for inveighing Against the folly of 
incurring needless danger. The one or two casualties which 
have occurred have been such as to point no moral beyond that 
of every commonplace accident; and so a summer in which 
Blondins, male and female, have been capering all over Europe, 
has passed away without a single attack on mountain — 
gentlemen for trusting their lives to their own strong limbs an 
steady heads. The parallel would have been instructive between 
the foolhardy gentlemen, risking their lives merely for the sake 
of science or the love of nature in her most beautiful aspects, and 
the intrepid rope-dancers, gratifying admiring thousands for the 
glorious sake of the almighty dollar. 

y some accident, perhaps merely in consequence of the 
abundance of other topics, the annual tirade against the style 
of dress adopted by English travellers has been deferred 
until somewhat late in the season. A — large proportion 
of the tourists in Switzerland and the Tyrol returned to 
England a month ago at least; and it is against their delin- 
quencies, if the charge has any meaning at all, that this 
outery should have been directed. It may be worth while to 
remind them that their walking clothes present an unseemly ap- 
pearance in Paris or Munich, if they stay in those cities on their 
way to or from their principal destination. A very small kit will 
comprise all that is necessary to make them respectable in an 
cities they may pass through ; and no excuse can be offered if, 
unprovided with better garments, they still choose to make a ~ 
in great towns. If this and no more had been said, some g 
might have been done ; but the newspaper editors do not care how 
the subject is discussed, provided they can fill the alarming 
blanks in their columns; and so in the last fortnight have 
appeared numerous letters denouncing “ battered crinolines and 
pork-pie hats,” “dirty flannel dittoes,” and the like, which, 
wherever worn, are certainly no ornament to the wearer. But 
the charge is made in so general and sweeping a manner that it 
fails by its own intrinsic absurdity. English travellers abroad are 
deliberately accused, as a body, of libelling the nation to which 
they belong, and insulting that on whose territory they may be 
staying, by their untidy and outlandish costumes. The tourists 
may fairly defend themselves by both the ordinary pleas—not 
guilty, and a justification. There is no smoke without fire, and 
of course there are Englishmen who thus bring discredit on their 
country. But these are the exceptions, not the rule; and there 
are plenty of shabby Frenchmen, seedy Germans, and untidy 
foreigners of all nations, to be found in Paris, at the German baths, 
and, in fact, in all places of general resort, who equal the shabby 
English in the disreputable cut of their clothing, and far exceed 
them in dirtiness. Meanwhile, the majority conform with tole- 
rable regularity to the habits of the place they are staying in— 
though eccentricity, not untidiness of dress, 1s doubtless more 
frequent among Englishmen than with others. The ladies, 
indeed, not unfrequently indulge in variety and splendour 
of costume to an unnecessary extent, as any one may see who 
spends a week at Lucerne or Interlaken in the month of August. 
English ladies are apt enough, by the vastness of their ideas 
about necessary change of dress, to burthen the managing Pater- 
familias with an amount of luggage under which his temper 
gives way, and his purse rapidly collapses; and from this habit 
the papers obtain a subject for one of the familiar travelling- 
season annuals. It is nothing to newspaper writers at home that 
the complaints of unreasonable luggage and want of respectable 
clothes are contradictory. They do not appear simultaneously 
in print, and therefore are not considered to have any possible 
connexion; or perhaps these gentlemen believe either that a 
family goes abroad with a heap of trunks containing nothing, or 
else that people start, say in alternate weeks, with many boxes 
full of finery, and with nothing except a change of linen. But 
while many travellers wear neither flannel dittoes nor _—_ 
hats, considerable justification may be pleaded for those who do, 
unless they wear them unnecessarily in the great towns; and 
even there, some deficiencies may be excused on the score of 
comfort. It requires considerable fortitude for an Englishman to 
wear a black coat and hat in such furnaces as Baden or Turin. 
The much-abused garments—which people wear, by the way, 
at watering-places, without giving any offence to the most fasti- 
dious critics—are not only allowable, but actually necessary for 
those mountain tours which attract every year an increasing 
number of people. The indignant satirists who fill the news- 
papers with their denunciations are probably not aware that there 
is a wide difference between Paris and Zermatt. The style of 
dress which a gentleman may properly adopt in the Rue de 
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Monte Rosa. The clothes in which a lady goes for a drive in 
Hyde Park would be spoiled in two days of bridle roads. Flannel 
dittoes and plain stuff skirts are good and necessary in their 
proper | - and even out of it, as in Paris, they tell their own 
tale. They show what is the main object of the wearer's tour, 

proclaim that their own presence is merely en passant. As 
long as the arrangement of the French railways makes it neces- 
sary to pass through Paris, and no improved method of loco- 
motion is introduced to take people from England to Switzerland 
in a day, travelling-suits must be seen now and then in the streets 
of Paris. At any rate, they can never make the wearer look as 
ridiculous as a Frenchman starting for a long day's walking 
over a rough pass or twoin a pair of the thinnest lacquered 


‘Lhe most absurd part of this outery about dress is the belief, 
apparently entertained by several of those who have favoured 

e public with their views, that flannel dittoes and hard walking 
are inconsistent with cleanliness. One imaginative gentleman 
tells (we quote from memory) of having met a returning friend 
who had been “ balancing himself for six weeks upon pinnacles 
of ice and snow,” and more than hints that the friend in question 
had been neglectful of his ablutions while occupied in these 
gymnastic feats. Did he meet his friend at the end of a Belgian 
railway journey, before he had had any opportunity of freeing 
himself from the dust, and conclude that the grime on his hands 
and forehead had come from the glaciers instead of the rails ? 
We can assure this sensitive critic that members of the Alpine 
Club may be heard shouting for eau fraiche at any mountain inn 
in Switzerland, and that, on an emergency, they are not afraid 
to make use of a glacier pool, with tae thermometer many degrees 
below freezing. This is no unusual specimen of the manner in 
which these topics are treated—at once ludicrous from the igno- 
rance displayed and disgusting from its flippancy. But the 
travellers’ dress annual can hardly survive the killing blast of 
last Monday, when the Paris Correspondent of the Times gravely 
wrote—* Your article about tourists’ dress has done a great deal 
of good here; I saw several English to-day dressed properly.” 
The force of nonsense could no further go. After a climax of 
such unequalled absurdity, the discussion must be allowed to die 
out for this season, and we shail not lament if it never is revived 
again. 


THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 


I was impossible to read without anxiety an article which 
lately appeared inthe Mechanics’ Magazine, imputing serious 
defects to the Armstrong gun. The reproduction of that article 
in the Zimes called forth an answer to it from Sir William Arm- 
strong, which is, to some extent, but not wholly, satisfactory. The 
chief of the a'leged defects Jay in the vent-piece. It was stated, 
that if the vent-piece is made of steel, it breaks; and that if it is 
made of wrought iron, it bends. This is said to be the effect of 
rapid firing, such as would be necessary in actual service ; and it 
is added, that during a recent experiment on board the Zusty, 
no less than nine vent-pieces were destroyed in working a single 
gun, and the gun was rendered unserviceable until repaired. 
The Zimes very naturally remarked upon this statement that the 
vent-piece appeared to be a weak point of the Armstrong system. 
This remark will have occurred to most persons who have 
inspected an Armstrong gun, and some of them may have thought 
that a system which involved such a disadvantage had perhaps 
been puther hastily adopted, and had certainly been too con- 
fidently extolled. The answer of Sir William Armstrong to this 
remark is, “ that the weakness is one of construction, not of prin- 
ciple.” Now, considering that we read every day of the substitu- 
tion in ships and forts of the Armstrong guns for older ordnance, 
it is disappointing, although perhaps it may have been inevitable, 
that a serious weakness, whether of construction or of principle, 
should be proved on trial to exist inthem. The vent-pieces used 
on board the Trusty having failed, Sir William Armstrong tells 
us that we must not be surprised. ‘ The experience afforded by 

imen guns” disclosed no defect. “It is only by observing 
the regular course of practice on an extended scale that the 
liabilities due to manufacture and service beeome apparent.” 
This amounts very nearly to an admission that a defect might 
escape the inventor's scrutiny which would be discovered by an 
impartial or unfriendly application of a searching test. The 
Armstrong gun is tried under the auspices of its maker, and an 
applauding press bids Europe notice its complete success. Itistried 
again, as it would be tried on service, and a weakness “ of construc- 
tion”’ is detected init. The gun is so beautiful and so ingenious, 
that, in our admiration for it and for the country which produced 
it, we forget to inquire whether it is practical. The War Office, 
which has made the gun, is all serene ; but the Admiralty, which 
will have to use it, fears that “ gimerackery ” will not stand hard 
work. Accordingly, the Admiralty determines that the gun 
shall be tried until the truth is known concerning it. The expe- 
riment is made, and the result is that *‘ steel vent-pieces which 
had endured trials of great severity failed under ordinary use.” 
These words of Sir William Armstrong go far to jusiily the 
apprehensions of unprejudiced observers. However, as steel vent- 
pieces proved unserviceable, it was determined to make them of 
wrought-iron, which promised to be a more suitable material. 
Up to the recent experiment on board the Zrus/y, no falure of 


down from his sublime abode, and blandly tells the nation that 
this failure arose “ from special causes,” which he has no doubt 
will be obviated hereafter. He certain'y takes the matter 
coolly—more coolly, perhaps, than can be ea, . ted of people who 
remember how far the security of England has been made to de- 
pend upon this new artillery, which is liable to fail * from 
special causes ;” that is to say, from causes which may possibly 
become operative on a sudden amid the exigencies of war. Sir 
William Armstrong, indeed, states that he has no doubt that, by 
making several changes, the liability of the vent-pieces to fail 
will be obviated. It is not, however, easy to forget that earlier 
promises remain partially unfulfilled. Guns have been largely 
issued which the maker now allows to be imperfect, and they 
have displaced older guns which, within their limited field of 
action, possessed an absolute immunity from any “‘ special causes” 
of unexpected and inconvenient failure. , 

There is another point of high military importance on which 

Sir William Armstrong's answer is not quite so distinct as could 
be wished. It has frequently been found necessary, in covering 
the landing of troops, and on other occasions, to fire over the 
heads of friends at the enemy who opposed their progress. Now 
it is alleged that the lead-coated projectiles which are an essential 
part of the Armstrong system are apt to strip, so as to distribute 
a shower of missiles of various shape and size among the infant 
whom the artillery is intended to support. It would be too mue 
to expect steadiness from troops who should be thus assailed at 
once by friends and foes. Sir William Armstrong says that the 
groundlessness of this objection to his projectiles has been shown 
repeatedly. ‘The simple fact is, that the shell on bursting 
me more effective if the lead be not too adhesive, but thé 
ead may be made to hold with any degree of tenacity that may 
be required.” Of course we accept this fact on the 
authority of Sir William Armstrong; but we should like 
to be informed whether in the manufacture of the 40,000 
shells stored at Woolwich the safety of friends or the destruction 
of enemies has been chiefly studied. No doubt it is delightful to 
the artillerist to see his shell burst effectively, but the infantry 
may reasonably become impatient of practice, however brilliant, 
which pours lead ‘*not too adhesive” upon their unprotected 
heads. Sir William Armstrong is honourably distinguished from 
some other constructors of rifled cannon, by declining to make a 
certain sacrifice of utility in pursuit of the doubtful advantage of 
extreme length of range. We hope that the same practical 
wisdom has guided his choice of the degree of tenacity which 
he has given to the leaden coating of his projectiles. But 
if he feels confidentthat he is right, he might easily have satisfied 
the publie mind by saying so. His letter to the Zimes suggests 
the uncomfortable reflection that the civilian is apt to fail in 
understanding the necessities of war, while the soldier, who feels 
what is really wanted, does not olten possess the knowledge to 
supply it. 

df Sir William Armstrong were merely occupied in experi- 
ments to determine the form of cannon to be hereafter made, 
the tone of his letter to the Zimes would be more suitable 
than we think it is to the position in which he actually 
stands. He has spent aJarge sum of money, and has occupied 
time which, in the present state of Europe, is almost priceless; 
and still the nation is informed that, if it continues to wait and 
hope, something satisfactory shall ultimately be done. “It is 
impossible that a system of rifled breech-loading ordnance, with 
new forms of projectiles and fuses, can be at once brought to 
full perfection in all sizes of guns.” Here, again, the language 
of Sir William Armstrong might, with little alteration, have 
proceeded from the mouths of his assailants. They have said 
that the Armstrong system might succeed very well in field- 
pieces, but that it would prove very diflicult of application to 
heavy naval guns. There have been difficulties, and there has 
been delay; and complete success still appears to be far 
distant. Perhaps the guns which are being mounted on board 
the iron-cased ships and on forts may turn out well; and in 
that case we shall rejoiee that Sir William Armstrong obtained 
authority to maxe the change. But they may turn out badly, 
and we can only learn from prolonged trial whether they will 
turn out well or badly. It way be that we could not have 
done anything more or less than we have done in this 
matter of remodelling our artillery, but at any rate we 
could have bragged less about it. If the Armstrong system 
is not finally brought to full perfection in large guns, this 
nation will become the laughing-stock of Europe. It would 
be well for the future to moderate our exultation, and also to take 
care that Sir William Armstrong does not monopolize publie 
patronage to the exclusion of other inventors who may be quite 
as likely as himself to produce a trustworthy rifled cannon of 
large size. The British nation resembles the individuals who 
compose it in an invineible determination to deal at a shop which 
has a wide-spread name. We are, indeed, very well aware that, 
if the door is opened only a little way, the flood of warlike in- 
ventions which pours in is enough to sweep away the Department 
which sits inside. One of the latest novelties of which we have 
heard is a pattern of boots and trousers by th® help of which 
soldiers can march across deep water without sinking beyoud 
their hips, and can load and fire as they advance. There is 
almost a stereotyped form of statement that this invention having 
been refused, and the inventor having been laughed at by our 
authorities, it has been offered to the Emperor of the French, 


a wrought-iron vent-piece had been reporied. but they did fail 
in that experiment, whereupon Sir William Armstrong looks 


who has resolved, after careful experiment, to adopt it. 
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jong the English coast will be menaced by an army which can 
march from Calais to Dover on a calm day. We cannot help 
feeling some compassion for a Department which is persecuted by 
such proposals as this. Nevertheless, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that probably there was a time when Sir William Arm- 
strong was himself regarded by officials with aversion and dis- 
belief. Among many deceivers of themselves and others, there 
may be some meritorious inventors who have hitherto knocked at 
the public door in vain. We do not join the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine in appealing from the Wer Department to Lord Palmer- 
ston, because we do not share in the curious superstition that the 
versatile Premier is a good jndge of engineering works and 
artillery. Weare not aware that Lord Palmerston has evinced 
any special knowledge of projectile science, except in the order 
which he lately gave to remove a store of gunpowder from be- 
neath his own bedroom in Walmer Cast'e. But by whatsoever 
name may be most potent with it, we entreat the War Depart- 
ment not to pin its faith exclusively and unalterably on Sir 
William Armstrong; and we beg our countrymen to bear in 
mind that that eminent artillerist is conducting an experiment 
which is very costly and very critical, and of the results of which 
it is as yet premature to boast. 


REVIEWS. 
LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD* 


HESE two volumes, if we mistake not, form part of the 

T series called the Anglo-Catholic Library, but they are really 
as much historical as theological, and they are quite worthy of 
being considered by themselves, apart from all polemical associa- 
tions. They form a collection of valuable materials for the 
history of the seventeenth century, partly before unpublished, 
artly brought together in a more convenient form than they 
Find before appeared in. A large proportion of the letters to 
Strafford in the second volume are printed from originals in 
the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, in the State Paper Office, 
and elsewhere. It is much to be regretted that we have not 
Strafford’s letters to Laud, as well as other letters from con- 
temporary Bishops and others, which are said to be omitted for 
fear of making the books too bulky, but which are certainly 
wanted to render the collection complete. 

Laud is a person whom it is by no means easy to judge fairly. 
Heis the ido. of a few enthusiastic admirers, and he is the object of 
proportionate abhorrence to an oppos te theological school, while 
the political historian is commonly disposed to treat him with 
mere contempt. With one side he is a blessed martyr—with 
another he is one whom it was a shame tc be.cad simply because 
he was not worth beheading. He did not deserve the fate of 
Strafford, simply because he had not Strafford’s ability to be 
mischievous. This merely contemptuous view, we think, will 
not do. A man who was simply contemptible would hardly have 
been pursued with such bitterness, still less would he have ob- 
tained the position which he did obtain in the confidence of a 
man like Strafford. The feeling of contempt towards Laud arises, 
ina great measure, from utter want of sympathy with, rather 
than from condemnation of, his ecclesiastical reforms or innova- 
tions. The position of altars, and the like, seen such very small 
things for a man to trouble himself about. We never hear this 
sort of talk without thinking of Mr. Grote’s profound remark 
that all religious doctrines and observances are apt to appear 
ridiculous to those who do not believe in them. No man can 
really understand a period of controversy who looks upon the 
points at issue with scorn. He had better be a violent partisan 
either way, for then he will understand at least one side. The 
indifferent philosopher often understands neither. 

The Reformed Church of England has succeeded very much 
better as a fact than as a theory. As settled under Elizabeth, it 

was, according to any theory, Catholic or Protestant, utterly 
indefensible. Bishops, inheriting the temporal lordships and the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of their medieval predecessors, incul- 
cated the theology of Calvin as the only standard of orthodoxy. 
The proportion of the nation which stood at the exact distance 
from Popery on the one side and Presbytery on the other which 
Queen Elizabeth thought good, must have been wonderfully small. 
Yet the thing practically answered. Consistent or inconsistent, 
the Queen and her counsellors contrived to hit upon something 
which did in the end suit the English nation as conspicuously 
as it has failed to suit the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish nations. 
That any mortal man should have put the Common Prayer 
and the Articles together as forming collectively his personal 
standard of ritual and doctrine, is utterly inconceivable. Whether 
they ever formally contradict one another is a matter for canon 

lawyers. ‘That the spirit of one is something quite different from 

the spirit of the other must be plain to every observer of common 
intellygenee. But the ineonsistency has worked practically well. 

It has enabled the Church to keep in her communion two 8ets of 

men, neither of whom eould she have afforded to lose—those, 

namely, who tolerate the Articles for the sake of the Liturgy, 
and those who tolerate the Liturgy for the sake of the Articles. 

The two have now gone on together so long that probably 


* The Works of the Most Reverend Father in God, William Laud, D.D, 
sometime Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Vol. vi.—Miscellaneous Papers 


neither class is so large as the intermediate one which, with 
much logical perversity but with much practical good sense, 
contrives to yield an equal reverence to both. 

Now, before things could shake down in this way, a good deal 
of ferment could not be avoided. We are accustomed to look on 
our ecclesiastical constitution and everything about it as some- 
thing venerable and almost immemorial. e are apt to forget 
that in Laud’s time the Prayer-book itself was comparatively a 
novelty. Laud was born only seventeen years after Cranmer 
was burned. If not his own father, at least his father’s elder 
contemporaries, had said their prayers under two reigns in Latin, 
and under two reigns in English. As the practice had not yet 
become venerabie, men were much more open to dispute the 
theory than they are now. The party in the days of the first 
Stuarts whom Laud represents, tried to set the theory on a 
firmer basis, and’ at the same time to make what they called 
reforms, and their enemies innovations. As usual, the theory 
broke down, but the practical move succeeded. Ask any re- 
spectable religious Englishman, who has no very distinct theories 
of ritual or dogma, how he would like a church with the com- 
munion-table in the middle of it, and with a preacher thundering 
out reprobation by the hour. It was the Laudian movement 
which delivered him from either. Laud’s innovations. as they 
were called, both doctrinal and ritual, have thoroughly taken 
root. This surely shows that they could npt have been so very 
silly as some represent. 

he Laudian theory of Church and State was very much less 
successful than the Laudian practical reform. Its weakest point 
is the utter isolation to which it condemns the English Church. 
The Roman Catholic and the Presbyterian each have brethren in 
otherlands. The true Anglican has, strictly speaking, none. He 
has sons—Scotch Episcopalians, Americans, English colonists— 
but no brothers. He recognises the ancient churches both of 
East and West, but neither of them recognises him. The Pro- 
testants of the Continent recognise him, but he does not—at 
least he cannot in any formal way—recognise them. Even with 
the Swedish Church, where, as in England, Protestant doctrine 
has coalesced with Episcopal government and much of Catholic 
ritual, we have no sort of intercommunion. Theoretically, it is 
easy to answer all this—to say that intereommunion with Rome 
is suspended till Rome gives up her corruptions, or that we can 
have no dealings with Geneva till Geneva mends her imperfec- 
tions, that even Sweden must prove whether a certain ishop 
Lanrentius Petri was duly consecrated. Practically, however, it 
is a great stumbling-block. And this isolation is the immediate 
result of the Laudian theory. The earlier Elizabethan Church 
freely received foreign Protestants as brethren. But such brethren 
were a good deal scandalized at the sight of the Lord Bishop in 
his cope. In the Laudian theory the whole Anglican Govern- 
ment und ritual fit into their proper places, but they do so at 
the cost of utter spiritual isolation from the rest of the world. 

Laud’s own age kicked, and for a while successfully kicked, 
both at his doctrinal and his ritual changes. The “ Arminian,” 
“the spawn of the Papist,” was voted down by Parliaments, and 
hooted down by mow. But the Arminian triumphed in the 
long run. Soas to ceremony. We believe that in all South 
Britain, one out-of-the-way Welsh church, whose name we forget, 
stands alone in never having been reformed according to Laud’s 
notions of ritu:] decency. The table set ‘ altar-wise” at the east 
end is so thoroughly taken for granted, that we almost fancy the 
storms of Laud’s time must have been about something else. His 
Church and State theory again—submitting the Chureh to the 
King, but to a king who was made intoa kind of priest—lias gone 
with the gradual growth of constitutional government. Fora 
bishop to be nominated by the Lord’s Anointed was a different 
matter from a bishop being nominated by a Minister responsible 
to a House of Commons of all religious persuasions. But the 
old-fashioned “Church and King” feeling, by no means yet 
extinct, is the echo of the Laudian theory. The very arranye- 
ment of the words would have sounded treasonable to Heury or 
Elizabeth. 

It is the strange mixture of religion and politics in the seven- 
teenth century which makes it so difficult rightly to estimate the 
character of any actor in those times. Laud was a Minister of 
Charles, an accomplice with Strafford in the plot of ** Thorough,” 
a partner in several despotic and cruel acts. So the men who 
most stoutly defended the ancient rights of Englishmen belonged 
to one of the narrowest of theological factions, and clamoured 
like wolves for the quarters and entrails of unhappy Popish 
priests. To us it seems passine strange that men could not get 
rid of Ship-Money and the Star-Chamber without smashing 
painted windows and taking down the Cross in Cheapside. We 
can see no inconsistency in preaching at once the theological 
tree-will of man and the political freedom of the subject. In 
Laud’s time a man had to choose between the two. 

Laud’s character was, on the whole, very we] summed up 
the Puritan May, that he was “a man not so bad as untit for 
the state of England.” His private character no one ever seri- 
ously impeached. He was bountiful as the most bountiful of 
medieval prelates—learned, after the somewhat quaint fashion 
of his time, and a generous encourager of learning iu others. He 
was a thorough priest, zealous at once for the exaltation and for 
the reformation of his order. In his connexion «ith Bucking- 
ham it is hard to acquit him of unworthy subserviency, but so 
strange a partnership is a sign of the marvellous influence which 


—Letters. Vol. vii—lDetters. Oxford: Parker. 1897—6o. 


Buckingham contrived to exercise over those who came 
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in his way. It isevident that Laud loved power, and often exer. 
cised it in a meddling, irksomé way ; it is really ludicrous to see 
how, even before his place of Primate gave him some right so to 
do, he bestirred himself in all matters everywhere, as a sort of 
Anglican Pope. That he was violent and hot-headed were per- 
sonal faults ; but the charge of intolerance is one which he shares 
with nearly every other man of his age, of what sect or party 
soever. And we must always remember the nature of contro- 
versy in those days. We are apt to look upon the Puritans as 
Dissenters. They were not Dissenters, in our sense, at all. It 
was an internecine struggle within the Church. The question 
was not whether Lord Say should be allowed to set up his private 
Ebenezer, but whether the Book of Common Prayer should be 
enforced or forbidden within St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was not 
whether those who disliked bishops should have license to set up 
some other polity in another communion, but'whether Episco- 
pacy should be extirpated root and branch. In this matter 
atholics, Anglicans, Puritans were all equally guilty. Reli- 
ae liberty in the end gained by their struggles, but religious 
iberty itself was utterly unknown to any of them. : 
Among the purely ecclesiastical matters, some of the most im- 
pat letters are those between Laud and his supposed rival, 
illiams. There is a considerable correspondence between them, 
highly creditable to both parties, about certain rights which the 
Archbishop claimed to exercise in his metropolitan visitation, 
but which the Bishop of Lincoln maintains to be contrary to the 
privileges of his see. Both have the sense to keep their temper, 
and to treat the thing as a matter of law, and not to call one 
another Korah, Judas, and Lucifer, and “ Archidiabolus,” as 
contending bishops did a few centuries earlier. There is also a 
very interesting correspondence with Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, 
in which that good prelate bitterly complains of the exactions of 
his officials, whom he tries in vain to get rid of, and who make 
the Church hateful to the people. But the man to whom Laud 
opens his heart is Strafford. To him he writes of all matters, 
great and small. With him he unbends, and ‘makes little jokes, 
and even swears little oaths. As Socrates swore by the dog and 
the goose, we find Laud swearing by an opposition Archbishop’s 
stockings (i. 311). In the next page we find him rallying Went- 
worth for being more ceremonious with his Grace of Canterbury 
than he had been with his Lordship of London :— 


Now, my Lord, why may you not write, as whilom you did to the Bishop 
of London? The man is the same, and the same to you; but I see you stay 
for better acquaintance, and till then you will keep distance. I perceive, 
also, my predecessor’s awe is upon you, but I doubt I shall never hold it long; 
and I was about to swear by my troth, as you do, but I remember oaths 
heretofore were wont to pass under the Privy Seal, and not the ordinary seal 
of letters. Well, wiser or not, you must take that as you find it; but I will 
not write any long letters, and leave out my mirth, it is one of the recreations 
Ihave always used with my friends, and ’tis hard leaving an old custom, 
neither do I purpose to do it; though I mean to make choice of my friends, 
to whom I will use it.$ 


Elsewhere, in a passage evidently merry, but whose wit has 
passed away, we find one Dr. James, Bishop of Durham, spoken 
of, without further title, as “ Jeames” (vi. 374). Is this merely 
the unfixed spelling of the seventeenth century, or has Punch 
had to go to Archbishop Laud for jokes ? 

Speaking of Strafford, we must give one hint to the editor. 
In a dry editorial note, supplying merely a name and a date, he 
should not speak of Stratford's “murder.” He should rather 
follow the imperturbable impartiality of Mr. Stubbs, all whose 
bishops, whether put to death by Pagans, Papists, or Puritans, 
always simply “ die.” 

Finally, Laud, among his other infinite occupations, was 
Chancellor of two Universities—Oxford and Dublin. At Oxford 
he wrought much good and much evil. Some may be tempted 
to think that even the punishment of beheading was not too 
severe for the founder of the Hebdomadal Board. In another 
academical character he had, it seems, like his present successor, 
an “All Souls’ Case” to deal with. There are several prett 
strong visitatorial letters to the Warden. We will wind up with 
the cream of one of them: 

And now, since I have dealt thus freely, and with such an open hand to the 
Company, I must desire you, Mr. Warden, to let thenf know that I shall 
take it very ill if the Fellows do not every way conform themselves to honour 
their Founder, by obeying his Statutes, and conforming themselves to that 
which will be most beneficial for them. It is not long since [have heard of two 
complaints against the Fellows, or rather against the government; and I 
hope you, and they together, will mend both. The one is, that the scholar- 
like exercises required by statute are not duly kept: and the other, that the 
Fellows, divers of them, are too chargeable in their clothes, and follow the 
fashions tuo much. I hope the fault in these kinds is not so great as it is 


made to me, but the greater it is, the fitter to be amended, and I shall expect 
it be. 


VANCIEN FIGARO* 


7 is another of the books which irritate M. de Persigny 
by making their way into French circulation ‘ through the 
fissures of the law.” At least, he must regard it with very mixed 
emotions. On the one hand, Figaro in the days of Charles X. 
was decidedly Napoleonist. Napoleonism was the enemy of his 
enemy, and he did not care to inquire any further into its merits. 
The same process of reasoning will probably make M. de Per- 
signy regard this resuscitation of Figaro’s once potent jokes with 
some complacency. He hates the descendants of Henri Quatre 


* L’Ancien Figaro. Par Emile Gaborian. Paris: Dentu. 1861. 


with an animosity which is only explicable on the good old rule, 
vdisse quem leseris ; and it will have given him no small gratifi- 
cation to be reminded how the most contemptible of their 
line was defied and conquered by the wit which he and his master 
alone have learned the trick to tame. On the other hand, Figaro 
was a Liberal of as decided a hue as any of those whom M. de 
Persigny warns, suppresses, imprisons, or exiles. Of his fate, if 
lhe had chanced to joke under the beneficent rule of the Chosen 
cf the People instead of under the hereditary tyranny of 
Charles X., there can be very little doubt. In the hands of the 
polite but inflexible “ black man,” he would have prayed for the 
resuscitation of Charles X. and M. de Polignac as for the return 
o°a Saturnian era. Unluckily for M. de Persigny, the devices 
o’ tyranny and the victims whom it selects are so much the 
sime in every age that the sallies which hit the Restoration 
Government so hard require very little repairing to hit equall 
hard in the year 1861. The actors are different, and the senti- 
ments invoked or ridiculed have changed; but most of the 
grievances are, word for word, the same. If Figaro could rise 
again, and were allowed to handle M. de Persigny with the 
same merciless severity that he showed to Polignac or Villele, the 
burden of his sarcasms would still be the muzzling of the press, 
the shameless corruption and intimidation practised by Govern- 
ment officials at elections, the arts by which a majority has been 
created and is retained for the Administration, and the relentless 
persecution of the partisans of a former state of things. The 
only difference is, that the tyranny in the one case was merely 
inchoate, while in the latter it is complete; and the result is, 
that the people and the press who resisted, inveighed against; 
and heroically overthrew the one, crouch abjectly to the other, 
It is a lesson to tyrants to do their work thoroughly, if they do 
it atall. The only attempt at expressing the discontent which once 
was so bold and reckless is made under the thick veil of literary 
undertakings such as that before us. Like Camille Desmoulins 
under the Reign of Terror, they can only criticise the present by 
pretending to write a history of the past. It must be admitted 
that M. Gaborian has done his work ingeniously. He does not 
drop a word that can betray that he sees the double application 
of the sarcasms he reprints. While he puts prominently forward 
those which relate to the legislation. against the press, and 
the manipulations of the electoral and the Parliamentary 
majority, he writes as if he were wholly unaware that any one 
since the fall of Charles X. has been guilty of those enormi- 
ties. But the satire is not the less biting for this assumed un- 
consciousness. 

Figaro’s ee will be welcomed by students of history as 
giving a livelier picture of the state of opinion in France a gene- 
ration back than any detailed analysis could do. It is curious, 
and somewhat mournful, to study, by the light of subsequent 
events the features of a public opinion which dreamed so happily 
and whose dreams have been so rudely dispelled. It givesa 
terrible picture of the completeness with which a very few years 
of calamity and disenchantment will alter the tone of a nation’s 
feelings and undermine its public morals. No one can read this 
book without perceiving that, from the year 1825 to 1830, the 
political feeling and temper of the school which had the most 
influence on French opinion differed in scarcely anything from 
that which is now dominant in England and in Italy. Military 
glory was the object of no excessive attention. Foreign policy was 
not specially predominant. Liberty was highly valued, but there 
was little mention of equality. It was the Royal power, and the 
power of men who had nothing but a pedigree to’ recommend 
them, that was the object of jealousy ; but there was no thought of 
setting the ignorant to govern the educated, or the poor to govern 
the rich. The aims of good government, as they are understood 
in other countries—moderation. in expenditure, purity in the 
administration of law and the conduct of legislation, certainty of 
justice, prosperity of trade, freedom of religion—occupied the 
thoughts of men. Scarcely a trace is visible of the tastes which 
grow under an Imperial régime—conquest abroad and pageantry 
at home. In short, there is no appearance of that special inapti- 
tude for regulated freedom which is often imputed to the French 
people in the present day by the apologists of military despotism. 
The life and energy of a Constitutional State seem to have existed 
under the same conditions, to be liable to the same drawbacks, 
and to offer the same advantages in the atmosphere of Paris as 
in any other atmosphere in the world. There are some pecu- 
liarities, however, worthy of note in the public opinion to which 
Figaro addressed himself. Foremost among them is the genuine 
fervid horror of the ancien régime which seems still to have been 
the dominant feeling of the French. Of course the words Bastille 
or lettres-de-cachet had the same effect upon the ear of a 
Parisian of that period that the words “Star Chamber” and 
“ High Commission” had upon the ears of our fathers under the 
two later Stuarts. But the antipathy went much further than 
this. It extended to everything, great or small, which the Revo- 
lution had overthrown and Napoleon had not reintroduced. 
‘Traces of this feeling might be culled from all parts of the 
volume; but the strongest illustration of it is contained in the 
celebrated number of the oth of August, 1829. When the 
Polignac Ministry was installed, not quite a year before the 
f.ll of the dynasty it ruined, the newspapers which for four years 
had maintained a constant skirmish with Charles X. set up 4 
yell of scorn and indignation. Figaro led the way. The morn- 
ing after Polignac’s appointment, appeared the number which 


the authorities seized at once, and which, on the strength of that 
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seizure, immediately sold more than 10,000 copies, printed clan- 
destinely in the cellars. M.Gaborian gives it at length. It is 
full of every suggestion, probable, possible, or obviously calum- 
nious, which ingenuity could devise to discredit the new Govern- 
ment. But almost all the sarcasms turned on the change of 
something that dated from the Revolution, or the re-establish- 
ment of something which it swept away. The gravest and the 
most trivial insinuations are heaped together. The architect of 
the Court had been ordered to prepare a plan for the rebuilding 
of the Bastille. The hommage lige et leudes was to be re- 
established.  Lettres-de-cachet were to be reintroduced, and the 
grand bailli of Vermandois was to be reappointed. And so on 
it goes throughout. There was, of course, nothing wonder- 
ful in Figaro trying to throw as much dirt as possible at the 
Minister in such a crisis. But the curious thing is the estimate 
which his selection of points proves to have existed in the public 
mind of the relative horrors of the ancien régime and the Reign 
of Terror. Bohain and others who were trying, through Figaro, 
to work upon the public mind, do not show the slightest shyness 
in recalling the memories of the Revolution by imputing hostility 
to it to the Court. They do not seem to have feared in the least 
that such recollections would damp the ardour of their readers, 
or suggest to any one’s mind the fear that it might be dangerous 
to try again the expedient which once before had so egregiously 
miscarried. They counted, and apparently with a just confidence, 
on the impression made by the Bastille having outlasted the 
impression made by the guillotine. 

Another curious feature is the tone always adopted by Figaro 
on the subject of religion. It brings out very = 
the similarity which was then growing up between Frenc 
and English habits of thoughts—widely as the two nations have 
parted asunder since. A reader who opened the book at 
random might almost imagine that it was a French translation 
of Punch during the Papal Aggression, or a — version of 
one of Mr. Spooner’s speeches on Maynooth. All the old familiar 
commonplaces against the Papacy with which we are so familiar 
in England make their appearance as weapons against the devout 
King and his devout councillors. The burden of at least fifty 
bon mots is that the Jesuits are addicted to the habit of assassi- 
nation. The charges of immorality, even of the most horrible 
kind, against various orders, are given even more boldly than 
would be ventured at a meeting of the Protestant Defence Asso- 
ciation. Directors, devout women, and nuns are favourite sub- 
jects for witticisms of the same kind. Saint Bartholomew is fre- 
quently alluded to—recommended, of course, by the fact that it 
was perpetrated by the last French monarch of the name of 
Charles; and the auto da fé which the Spanish priests had the 
indiscretion, as well as the wickedness, to celebrate about this 

riod furnishes abundant capital to Figaro. Even the foreign 
Somes of the services comes in for an occasional allusion. The 
peculiarity of these attacks upon the religion dominant in France 
1s that they do not go much further. Before the great Revo- 
lution, and since the Revolution of July, the stand-point for such 
attacks has been infidel ; and there has been no lack of pens to 
make them. But during the reign of Charles X., the stand-point 
appears to have been, in effect, Protestant. Voltaire used to 
seize on all the points which Figaro uses, and worked them mer- 
cilessly ; but he joined to them an equally merciless ridicule of 
the whole Christian system, and never dreamed of drawing any 
distinctions between the abuses and the stock on which they 
grew. If the conductors of Figaro stopped short, and left Chris- 
tianity alone, it was assuredly from no scrupulousness; for their 
sympathy with Voltaire peeps out on one or two occasions. It 
could only have been because they judged that the public opinion 
for which they were writing would relish attacks on the Jesuits, 
but wou!d not relish attacks on Christianity. Yet this approximation 
to English types of opinion was no result of Anglomanie—it was 
merely the fruit of a temporary similarity of institutions. Figaro 
breathes all an Imperialist’s hatred of England. His bitterest 
shafts are pointed with allusions to Wellington and Waterloo. 
One of his main complaints against Polignac was his residence in 
England, and his supposed friendship for the Great Duke. 

Exhumed jokes are naturally not lively ; and therefore we 
have not quoted any of the smart epigrams which M. Gaborian 
has culied with such meritorious care. But if any one desires to 
know the exact difference between the oppression of the Restora- 
tion and the liberties for which France has exchanged it at the 
cost of three revolutions, he may measure it by comparing the 
Ancient Figaro with the last number of Charivari. Even the 
Tesurrectionized wit of thirty years ago sounds hearty and 
spirited by the side of the efforts of the half-stifled joker of to-day. 


DR. TWISS ON THE LAW OF NATIONS.* 


HEATON’S work on the Elements of International Law 

was so incomplete in itself, and has been rendered so 

much more incomplete by the time that has elapsed since its 
publication, that a work in English that would deal adequately 
With international law, and bring down our knowledge to the 
present day, was greatly wanted. Mr. Lawrence, in the last 
Awerican edition of Wheaton, greatly added to the bulk of the 
k, and threw a considerable amount of information into his 


* The Law of Nations, considered as Independent Po.itical Communities. 
—On the Right and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace. By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L. Oxford and London. 1861. 


closely-printed notes. But the original imperfections of the 
work remained, and a large proportion of the notes dealt with 
subjects in which the United States were mainly concerned. At 
last Dr. Phillimore contributed a work of which it is difficult to 
speak too highly, and which really told us all that it was impor- 
tant to know. Undeterred by Dr. Phillimore’s success, Dr. 
Twiss now takes us over the same ground. At present he deals 
only with one portion of International Law—that relating to a 
time of peace. The remainder is yet to come. We cannot con- 

ratulate him on the success of this first portion. It has all the 
faults which such a book ought not to have. It is vague, preten- 
tious, very imperfect, and marked by serious blunders. The only 
merit to which it can Jay claim is that on a few points it gives 
information in aclear and compact shape. Dr. Twiss seems to 
have been led by accident or chance to get up with ee 
tionate care some of the topics of which he has to treat. Here 
and there we come upon a mass of information, ample in itself, 
and neatly put together. There is a sketch of the position in 
International Law of the Ottoman Empire ; there is an account 
of the history of the Stade Dues; there are references to the 
constitution and history of the Republics of South America 
which are well worth looking at. The constitution of the Swiss 
Confederation is also given much more fully and accurately than 
in Wheaton, and it would not, perhaps, be difficult to add one or 
two more to these instances of partial industry and success. 

But if satisfactory information is given on some isolated topics, 
there are many other points in Dr. 'I'wiss’s book where we notice 
nothing but barrenness. Sometimes a whole branch of a subject 
is omitted—sometimes illustrations of great notoriety and impor- 
tance are passed by in silence. It seems quite an accident whether 
Dr. Twiss does or does not go into a subject that lies in his way. 
And the curious thing is, that Dr. Phillimore’s book was there 
already made to his hand. He had only to check his own want of 
knowledge by Dr. Phillimore’s ample stores of information. Per- 
haps he may have held himself above borrowing; but he has 
thereby also held himself above knowing what was wanted. On 
the a of intervention, for example, which is treated by 
Dr. Phillimore with great care and thought, Dr. Twiss has 
searcely anything to say. The subject occupies fifty pages in 
Dr. Phillimore’s work, and three in Dr. Th Wiss’s. br Phil- 
limore sums up six unds on which intervention has been 
thought justifiable, and illustrateseach by a most full and laborious 
exhaustion of all the established instances known in the history 
of international Jaw. Dr. Twiss only takes notice of inter- 
ventions effected to support the balance of power, and only 
of a very few of these. He passes entirely over so important 
a subject as intervention in order to protect co-religionists. In 
discussing the question of rights of Fishery, Dr. Twiss takes no 
notice of the famous and Jong-enduring dispute on this point 
between England and America. In laying down the law as to 
possession by prescription, he makes no allusion to the Honduras 
question, which is one of the leading cases on the subject. In 
treating of the jurisdiction of nations over the open sea, he does 
not refer to the cases of the Cagliari or the Carlo Alberto. And 
yet he sets out the proceedings in the recent case of the fugitive 
slave Anderson, so that it is not because illustrative events are 
of modern date that he excludes them. All is at haphazard. 
The letter of the United Sovereigns announcing to the Prince 
Regent the formation of the Holy Alliance is printed in full, 
although, as not being countersigned by any Ministers, it had no 
diplomatic effect, and belongs to general tear rather than to 
that of International Law; while, on the other hand, so im- 
portant an illustration of conventions creating a right of innocent 
passage as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is utterly ignored. 

— however, and capricious as is the method on which 
Dr. Twiss compiles or omits the facts of international law, his 
method of dealing with the principles is ten times worse. The 
readers of Wheaton will remember the introductory chapter in 
which that author strings together, without comment, order, or ex- 
amination, the opinions of ove Continental writer after another as 
to the bases and contents of international Jaw. This was excusable 
in Wheaton, whose book throughout was rather a jotting-down 
of the things that happened to interest him, or that he had noted 
up, than a systematic treatise. Wheaton did not make much 

retence to the character of a philosopher ; and as he wrote what, 
in its way, was a new book, and was valuable for the information 
it contained, and the sound sense that pervaded it, the rapid and 
careless way in which he passes over the philosophical side of his 
subject very slightly impairs the success of his work. But it isa 
very different thing when we have an imitation of his philosophical 
method by a writer long subsequent, after so much has been 
written both in England and on the Continent to clear up the 
problems that lie at the bottom of the question as to the 
sources of international law, and when the historical character of 
the principles and terms of this law has been so amply illustrated. 
Here we have the same old familiar style of reasoning and phi- 
losophizing as if no one could want anything new. Grotius says 
this, and Barbeyrac says that, and Byn oek says something 
else—and so on, for page after page. Wo is right, and why, 
and how far—this is what we went to know ; and this we are about 
as likely to learn Ly reading Dr. Twiss as by reading the Court 
Guide. ‘Lhis stringing together of random and useless authori- 
ties is carried mo further by Dr. Twiss than even by Wheaton. 
There is nothing in Wheaton like the following passage :—“ 


is sometimes spoken of as —_ in a state of nature when he is 
living under the rudest forms of physical life, and the law of his 
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be that law which Nature teaches all animals.” What purpose 
can such a passage as this serve? It gives no information, his- 
torical or philosophical. It cannot possibly elucidate any pro- 
position as to international law. Unless we ere told historically 
who these people were, and how they came to hold this opinion, 
we learn nothing as to the course of thonght. Unless we are 
told why what they thought was wrong or right, we cannot learn 
anything as to the true meaning of the law of nature. In order 
to attach any sense to the passage, we must know beforehand 
the relation of the views of Rousseau on society to the conception 
of natural Jaw which the Dutch jurists deduced from Cicero and 
the Pandects. We must also know the relation which the Jus 
Naturale of Ulpian bears to the common acceptation of the term 
in Roman Jaw. We might then arrive at the opinion that the 
divergence of Rousseau and his school from those who had gone 
before was like the divergence of Ulpian from other Roman 
jurists. We do not think the opinion at all true, but, if ably 
put, it might have been worth considering. As it is, Dr. Twiss 
gives us nothing further than a statement that somebody thought 
something, and that this seems to him rather like what somebody 
else thought. 

On one occasion, however, Dr. Twiss has something to say of 
his own, and he makes so much of it that he not only inserts it 
in the hody of the book, but repeats it in his preface. Mr. 
Austin lays down in his work on the province of jurisprudence 
that international law is not law in the very strictest sense of the 
term, because it is not a command imposed by a definite superior. 
This opinion Dr. Twiss controverts. Teticadhinnd’ law is strictly 
law. ‘It appears,” he says, “to be a well-founded distinction 
between a rule of law and a rule of morality, that whenever the 
sanction of a rule of conduct is physical—in other words, when- 
ever the sanction is fear of injury to persoh or property—the 
rule may be properly classed under the head of Jaw, as distin- 
guished from morality, the sanctions of which are only to be dis- 
coveredin thehuman conscience.” This shows an entire misconcep- 
tion of the grounds on which international law is said by Austin to 
be distinguished from !aw properly so called. It was not because 
war was not a sufficient sanction that he drew the distinction, but 
because there were no definite persons or body who imposed the 
command. The binding force of international Jaw, so faras itis 
derived from the sanction of war, rests on the probability that a 
wholly undeterminate portion of a scarcely determinate body will 
chastise the offender. It is not certain that any one will take 
the matter up by an appeal to arms; it is not certain what nation, 
if any, will play the part of avenger; it is not exactly known 
how leap is the circle of nations out of whom the avengers can 
be expected in any case to come. For this reason, and also 
because international law rests so largely on the sanction of 
opinion (which Dr. Twiss wholly ignores), Austin, with his ex- 
treme love of exactitude. says that international law is not Jaw in 
the very strictest sense of the term, although he expressly points 
out that the analogy between it and law strictly so called is very 
close—one of 1ts points of resemblance being that it may be enforced 
by a physical sanction,such as that of war. Thatis, Austin notices 
the very point which Dr. Twies thinks so great a discovery, and 
examines why, although it constitutes a show of resemblance, it 
does not make the resemblance complete and perfect. Austin 
may have, perhaps, been a little too subtle in his use of the 
terminology of law, but his method of calm and minute analysis 
had the immense advantage of preserving him from ever writing 
what would not bear examination. Dr. Twiss uses legal terms, 
and Jays down legal principles, and offers legal definitions, with- 
out ever apparently having given a moment’s reflection to see 
whether they would bear the testing of the most obvious ques- 
tions. In the passage we have quoted, for example, he states 
that the sanctions of morality are only to be discovered in the 
human conscience. Are these the only sanctions of morality ? 
Is morality defended by no sanctions except those which are 
internal. Does not the opinion of societye-the sanction of 
being avoided, or disgraced, or ridiculed—constitute one of the 
most powerful motives for adherence to that portion of morality 
with which society concerns itself? Then, again, the defin:tion of 
law which Dr. Twiss offers as “ broad” and satisfactoryas opposed 
to what he most strangely calls the “ primeval notion” of Mr. 
Austin, is that “ Law is an Ordinance of Reason promulgated 
for the common good.” This is exactly one of those vague bits 
of grandiloquence which Austin Joved to turn in and out until he 
had exposed their utter futility. What is the meaning of pro- 
mulgated? Does it mean merely published, or published by a 
person having authority, and also enforced by a sanction? If so, 
this ought to be a part of the definition. As it stands, any 
sensible opinion publicly stated with a view to confer a general 
benefit would be called by Dr. Twiss a law. A recommendation, 
for example, by an eminent physician, that children should wear 
flannel next their skin would be a law. Austin has, indeed, 
written in vain if Jegal phraseolccv has no more accuracy and 
mening in England than Dr. Twiss wouid give it. 

Perhaps, however, the most astonishing part of the book: is 
that in which Dr. Twiss has occasion to refer to the Roman civil 
Jaw. We should expect a competent knowledge of the rudi- 
mentary parts of the Roman law in any one who set himself 
to treat of international lay; and Dr. Twiss is not only a 


involve an ignorance of some of the most elementary positions 
of the Romanlaw. Dr. Twiss, in one passage (p. 359), writes 
thus :—‘* The term servitude is borrowed from the civil law of 
the Romans, where it is used to designate certain forms of inno. 
cent use—as, for instance, a right of way across the land of 4 
neighbo ir. <A servitude was distinguished by the Roman jurists 
from a right; and in order to convert a servitude into a right, 
some compact or stipulation to that effect was requisite. “ $j 
quis velit vicino aliquod jus constituere, pactionibus atque sti- 
yulationibus id efficere debet.” This passage contains two 

lunders. In the first place, Dr. Twiss states that servi. 
tudes are certain forms of “innocent use.” By innocent use is 
meant that the thing used is used in snch a way that the 
owner of the thing receives no damage or loss whatever. He ig 
exactly as well off as if the use were not made. A river, for 
example, is said by Grotius to be a thing, so far as navigation 
goes, wlilitatis innoxie ; that is, the river is just as useful to its 
owners whether a ship of another nation goes on it or not. 
Whether Grotius was right in classing the things he did class 
under the head of things of “innocent usefulness,” is a different 
question. But at any rate no doubt exists as to the meaning of 
the term. Now the great feature of servitudes generally was that 
their use was a burden, a damage, and a loss to the owner 
of the thing used. Among servitudes were such rights as the 
right of digging minerals in another man’s land, and the right df 
usufruct, or the perceytion of all the produce of the soil. An 
owner who has parted with the usufruct must be of a very 
contented mind if he regards the interest of the usufruciuary as 
‘an innocent use’”— that is, if he holds that it makes no difference 
and involves no loss to him, the owner, that another man may 
take al! the corn and grass that grows on his land. Secondly, 
Dr. Twiss states that a servitude was distinguished from a right, 
and that a compact was necessary to turn a servitude into a right 
(jus). Slight familiarity with the text of the ZJnstitutes would have 
shown him his error. In the passage he quotes, jus is actually 
used as there meaning a servitude. This is obvious to any one who 
looks at the context. But it so happens that the very seme words 
are repeated, with a special servitude inserted in the place which 
jus occupies in the sentence quoted by Dr. Twiss. ‘“ Sine testa- 
mento vero si quis velit usumfructum alii constituere, pactionibus 
et stipulationibus id efficere debet.” Nor is this a slight and 
trivial mistake. The great value of the Roman law to modern 
students is, that it forces them to think over the elementary and 
necessary divisions of Jaw, to have clear ideas as to rudimentary 
terms, and to mean something by what they say. Now, if Dr. 
Twiss thought that an existing servitude was not a right until a 
compact was added, what did he think it was? If it was nota 
jus in rem, or in personam, and yet was treated by the law as 
existing, as enforceable, as due, what was it? The haziness of 
mind that prevented Dr. Twiss from asking himself so obvious @ 
question is not aceidental orimmaterial. It shows that where he 
has to treat of the civil law he is almost sure to be untrustworthy, 
unless he is merely copying the correct statements of more com- 
petent writers. 

We cannot see any one good purpose that this work is caleu- 
Jated to serve. A treatise on international law must be intended 
either for those who are practically concerned with the subject— 
for statesmen and jurists—or it must be intended for students. 
Dr. Twiss’s volume is of no use to the former class, for they have 
already in Dr. Phillimore’s book got an exhaustive work, excel- 
lently arranged, and written with care, accuracy, and g 
sense. Why should they exchange it for a crude, slight, imper- 
fect work, in which the very thing they are looking for will very 
eae be omitted altogether? For a student, the book is even 

ess valuable. It does not make much difference to a diplomatist 

or a lawyer that fragments of philosophical opinions are piled up 
one on another in unmeaning confusion, that there is not nicety 
or exactitude in the use of legal phraseology or in the statement 
of legal conceptions, and that the author has not troubled him- 
self much with Roman law. But to the student all this is very 
material. He wants to understand the history, the meaning, and 
the value of the philosophical conceptions that belong to the pro- 
vince of international law ; he requires to learn the art of giving 
to legal terms a sense that shall be at once adequate and clear: 
he ought to make asound acquaintance with Roman law the in- 
sirument of investigating the language and contents of interna- 
tional law. He wantsto be most guided exactly where Dr. Twiss 
would most mislead him. A book for students, of moderate com- 
pass, that can take the place of Wheaton, is still as inaccessible 
asever. But it might easily be had. The only weak part of Dr. 
Phillimore’s large work is the introductory portion. It fails, 
we think, in the historical investigation of the terms and growth 
of international law. Butif this part were re-written and the rest 
judiciously condensed, the student might have in one volume 
all that he could possibly want. 


ADRKRIF T#* 
FF VHE dedication of this book to Mr. Disraeli, “ whose example 
ne writer has (at a great distance) kept as steadily in view 
as the mariner keeps a beacon,” prepared us for something 


~® Adrift. A Novel. By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. London: Saunders, Otley, &Co. 1861 
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romantic, mysterious, and Oriental. We have no reason to feel 
disappointed on its perusal. Considering the dimensions of the 
work, and its fragmentary character, there is no stint of horrors 
and strange adventures. Their effect, moreover, is heightened 
by the narrative being thrown into the form of a diary, the object 
of which is to invest the story with greater verisimilitude. In 
this we do not think the author has been particularly successful. 
It is one thing to dress up a tale in an authentic form, and another 
to contrive a plot or series of incidents which shall wear the 
appearance of probability. ‘The first is an easy and stale device 
of the novelist. The latter is a much more delicate and difficult 
matter, and requires something more than mere ingenuity. One 
of the chief defects in the novels of the present day is their 
dumsy and inartistic construction. Their utter improbability 
strikes the reader at every page. Delineation of character is 
thought everything, and a good plot nothing. This is a great 
mistake. However skilfully they are portrayed, we cease to 
feel much interest about persons who studiously act as no human 
being ever acted, and incidents which are perpetually contradicting 
the experience of real life. Not that it is any merit in a novel 
that its subject should be ordinary or commonplace. Writers of 
fiction have a vested interest in the startling and marvellous. 
They profess to describe salient and exceptional circumstances, 
not the common everyday current of events. But, given the cir- 
cumstances, the tale must evolve itself in an easy and natural 
manner, consistent with what the reader, as a reasonable being, 
might expect. The selection of some extraordinary or superna- 
tural subject is quite compatible with an observance of probability 
in the treatment of details. Many of Edgar Poe’s stories are 
striking instances of this. Hedescribes in one an ascenttothe moon, 
with so much art, and so much of incident borrowed from actual 
experience, that, assuming the possibility of what he describes, 
or swallowing the impossibility, everything, we feel sure, would 
happen exactly as he represents. The subtlety of the mechanism 
employed blinds our eyes to the fact that the author is imposing 
all the while on our credulity. In like manner, the genius of 
Defoe enabled him to invest a ghost story of his own creation 
with so much that was circumstantial, and (assuming the main 
feature) probable, that it was generally believed to be true. These 
are masterpieces of their kind. But this exquisite perception of 
the vraisemblable is a rare gift among writers of fiction. It would 
be hardly fair to refer to those few whose writings exhibit it to 
perfection, unless such criticism were challenged, as in the 
volume under review, by an ostentatious pretence of authenticity. 

There is a twofold improbability in Adrifi. The character of 
the hero of the tale is neither natural nor original. It is 
evidently borrowed from French romance. The union of crime 
with high birth and refined manners is a common feature of the 
French novel. The noble spendthrift, driven by his debts to 
replenish his own purse at the expense of the public, who robs 
and murders with perfect sang froid and politeness, is almost a 
stock character in the pages of Dumas or Sue. But we venture 
to think that such a creation is eminently un-English. A wild 
son is an infliction from which even an English peer is undoubtedly 
not exempt; but we question whether the heir of any noble lord 
ever yet took to systematic piracy in the South Atlantic asa 
means of getting his bread. Still less would he be likely, 
assuming him to have adopted such a profession, to preserve the 
manners of a high-bred gentleman, to dance, sing, and play the 
guitar with the most accomplished ease, to indulge in a pic- 
turesque style of conversation, and to retain such a knowledge of 
Homer as totake up a random quotation and finish it in un- 
exceptionable Greek. This portrait only wanted the finishing 
touches of a face as sensitive as a girl's, a “ musical voice,” “a 
low laugh,” and ‘lustrous ringlets,” to be a perfect embodiment 
of that highly Byronic conception, the ideal Corsair. We have 
an old acquaintance before us, not improved, we think, by his 
new disguise. The pirate is usually associated with the hot blood 
and ill-regulated passions of the South. There is something pre- 
posterous in the notion of an ex-student of the University of Ox- 
ford turning buecaneer—and for so very inadequate a reason, too, 
as a disappointment in love. Nemo yepente fiit turpissimus. 
We are left to conjecture the gradual transformation of the 
guest at the Mitre wine-party into the wholesale murderer on 
the high seas. His rapid moral declension is a problem we are 
unable to solve. A year’s yachting would have eased his 
wounded feelings, and given him the opportunity of venting his 
spleen against womankind; for, that heshould have conceiveda spite 
against the sex was only natural. We can fancy that he would 
return from the East, after a few years’ absence, a confirmed 
mauvaise langue—the puzzle and despair of scheming Belgravian 
mothers. But that he should ever have taken to the criminal 
practices reluted in these pages it is very hard to believe, 
unless he had a mind to qualify for a hero of romance. 

Enough has been said as to the character who figures most pro- 
minentir in Mr, Harper Atherton’s diary. We pass on to the exa- 
mination of his story, which does not bear the internal marks of 
probability. A vessel of 750 tons, by name the Hiagal, sailed 
from Gravesend fur Australia with several passeogers, and a erew 
composed for the most part of a villanous set of Lascars. The 
chief mate, who has engaged all these worthies for purposes of 
his own, which we rather wonder at the captain’s allowing, was 
4 Brazilian, by name Molyneux, although, as Mr. Harper 

\therton observes, he has good reason to know that he was of 
Northern origin and education. The passengers to whom we 
bid 1 introduced are two young ladies—the Miss 


Paleys—‘ both smitten with consumption,” Mr. Travers, “ the 
gravely jocular, going direct from Oxford to the diggings,” and 
Mrs. Stebbings, “a stiff, dignified, but withal truly amiable lady 
of threescore and upwards,” and her three sons. ‘The captain 
was a very jovial individual, with bumps upon his forehead 
which were a sort of thermometer of his temper. The ship had 
not been many days at sea before a mutiny occurs, and the 
Lascars, under the lead of the chief mate, succeed in murdering 
most of the passengers. Mr. Harper Atherton owed his life to 
his ollice as surgeon, being wanted to attend to the wounded 
among the mutineers. The triumph, however, of the miscreants 
is short. The captain, who had escaped by gnawing through 
the ropes by which his arms were tied (why he was not murdered 
with others it does not appear) manages to turn the tables upon 
them, and they retire to the foreeastle, leaving their chief 
wounded and a prisoner in the saloon. The following conversa- 
tion between him and his doctor throws some light upon the 
Northern education which peeped through iis Brazilian 
exterior :— 

Pee you know to whom you are talking?” he inquired with a curl of 
the lip. 

Tos murderer, who ought to be hung without delay.” 

* Indeed !” 

“ And if I had my will, I’d do it.” 

“TI thank Heaven, then, doctor,” he observed, with most tantalizing good 
humour, “ you haven’t your will. But I again ask you, Do you know the 
-_ rere ee you, by the blessing of Providence, will have the honour 
in, 

I my the curtest of negatives. 

“Come here and I'll tell you.” 

I don’t know why I leaned down; certainly I never expected to hear what 
I did. Although I didn’t believe what he told me, it was said with such a 
quiet confidence that for the moment I was startled: 

“ Well then, doctor, I am a lord, and the heir presumptive to an earldom.” 


Shortly after this crushing lisclosure, a vessel is spoken, the 
captain of which declines to take charge of the mutincers, but 
consents to put four or five hands from his own erew on board 
the Fingal. Reinforced by this accession to their numbers, the 
captain and his friends steer for St. Helena, meaning to land 
their prisoners there. But they are so imprudent, in an access 
of joy at obtaining timely succour, as to brew a bowl of punch, 
and relax their vigilance in guarding their arch enemy, Molyneux. 
He takes advantage of the opportunity to set the ship on fire and 
escape with his Lascars in the general confusion. The victims 
of punch have just time to lower a boat, and find themselves 
“ adrift” on the South Atlantic. ‘The ladies behave like heroines. 
Emily Paley sat quietly holding her sister’s hand, while Mrs. 
Stebbings, two of whose sons had been murdered by the mutineers, 
sat “watching with a motherly pride the admirable rowing of 
her sole surviving one.” After drifting a week, and encountering 
a fearful storm, they sight land. But instead of St. Helena, it 

roves to be the rocky island of Trinidad, about two hundred 
as from South America. The captain, however, is noways 
disconcerted by this discovery. ‘‘ He knows all about the rock, 
having received minute information on the subject from a Portu- 
guese captain in Sydney.” Reassured by this report, the wan- 
derers land, and refresh themselves with turtle and oranges. 
An expedition sets out to explore the island. In the course of 
their rambles they come on a stone building, with a garden 
gorgeous with tropical flowers, with a fountain playing from a 
marble jar borne on the shoulders of a nude Nereid. Entering, 
they hear the voice of—Molyneux! There is nothing for it but 
to seize and carry him off before any of his band return. ‘This 
exploit is accomplished with perfect success. When the gag is 
removed, he proves as cool and audacious as ever, and informs 
his old friend the doctor that since leaving the poor old Fingal 
he has snared a ship with half-a-million of gold on board. Con- 
sidering he only left the former vessel a week before in an o 
boat, the feat of scuttling an Australian galleon with all its 
pes reflects great credit on his industry and ingenuity. 

t is a little remarkable, moreover, that two open boats starting 
at the same time from the same point should come to the same 
identical rock without ever sighting each other. But this stage 
ot the dénowement of the story suggests a further question. 
here was his lurking den, and passing gold-ships his prey, what 
could have induced Molyneux to go out of his way to serve as 
mate on “the poor old Fingal,” the mastery of which could give 
him little more than two consumptive girls and a very tough old 
woman? We cannot invent any hypothesis to account for this 
—it remains an inscrutable mystery. To revert to the sequel of 
the story, which may be told in a few words. The captain and 
his party begin to despair of attracting the attention of any ship, 
and are forced to accept the proffered aid of their prisoner. He 
engages to make a beacon which shall be seen far out to sea, 
sad et be entirely hid from his own comrades, on condition of 
freedom when the ship signalled comes within a hundred vards 
of the shore. By an ingenious device, he succeeds in doing txis ; 
and a ship approaches, and Molyneux is about to claim his 
release, when the material of his beacon, consisting of stones and 
barrels, suddenly descends from the crag on which he had planted 
it, and kills him in its fall. When, after being rescued, and 
enjoying a comfortable tea on board Her Majesty's frigate D—, 
Mr. Harper Atherton—animated by the same sort of interest 
that Jehu showed for the remains of Jezebel—looks towards the 
place where the body of Mofyneux lies, he sees it stretched on 
the shore, devoured by vultures. 

We should accord to this volume any merit rather than that 
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of probability. In spite of a great deal of absurdity, and a strong 
flavour of Adelphi melodrama, there is decided vigour in the 
sketching of the various characters; and the interest of the 
story, however incongruous the details, is well sustained. There 
are passages which show considerable descriptive power. We 
may conclude by extracting the following, which is one of the 
best. It is the night on which the mutiny broke out :— 


T had subsided into that state of semi-insensibility which immediately pre- 
cedes deep sleep—was wandering, in fancy, with Lascar sailors, and dreamily 
wondering where those gun-reports came from and what that strange noise 
was in the bath-room—when a thin streak of light, falling directly on my 
face, made me open my eyes, and suddenly become wide awake again. The 
light I saw came through a hole in the partition which divided my cabin from 
the bath-room; but in a few moments it vanished; then, for an instant, it 
reappeared, and then growing fainter by degrees, it finally faded out. Lkept 
my eye on the spot through which the ray had come, whilst I listened to hear 
if any one left the room, That some one was there I had no doubt; other- 
wise, how was I to account for the light? Then, again, how came that hole 
in the partition? Had I been asleep and dreamt I heard some one scratch- 
ing at the partition? Had I heard the sounds of guns or pistols and the 
screams of men and women? I tried to collect my thoughts, which seemed 
to spread like circles in a stream, and break one within another. ..... As 
the light did not reappear, I listened intently for any noise in the bath-room. 
I heard nothing—nothing but the full, healthy breathing of the old Colonel 
below. I feit glad some one shared the cabin with me, for I began to expe- 
rience the strangest fit of nervousness and trembled from head to foot. A 
faint memory of cries and shouts and similar noises haunted me, and set me 
musing with indefinite apprehensions. “I will take some physic to-morrow,” 
I said to myself, “as 1 evidently am not well.” ..... Still it was very 
strange that no one left the bath-room ; and, as it was just possible that who- 
ever had gone there had been taken ill, 1 made up my mind to light my lamp 
and get up. I took a match, struck it (I can see its blue trail flickering on 
the painted wainscot now!) and was just putting it tothe lamp when my arm 
was palsied and my blood frozen at my heart by a long, low, agonized wail; 
and, before I could draw a breath, the door of my cabin was smashed open 
with one blow, and the next instant the Lascar sailor, bearing a huge pte 
hammer, and the first officer, with a revolver in his hand, stood before me. 


We have seldom read a more vivid and truthful description of 
the feverish, dreamy sensations with which a man re-awakens to 
the consciousness of impending danger, and ,the strange jumble 
which the mind makes, under such circumstances, of the actual 
and the ideal. 


MEMOIR OF SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY.* 


HIS memoir of Sir Ralph Abercromby will be a valuable 
addition to a soldier’s library. It suggests one very en- 
couraging observation—that the art of war may be learned amid 
disaster and defeat, and that individual reputation may be en- 
hanced even where national glory is miserably sacrificed. In the 
unfortunate campaigns of the uke of York in Holland, Sir 
Ralph paolo gained confidence both in himself and in his 
soldiers, at the same time that he became known to the British 
Government as a prudent and resolute commander, who would 
countenance no rash schemes, and whom no difficulties would 
deter from executing a well-considered project. The military 
career of Sir Ralph Abercromby, until its splendid close, had 
been either uneventful or unprosperous ; and yet Sir Ralph was 
one of the best officers that ever served a British sovereign. He 
knew his profession thoroughly, and was heartily devoted to it. 
When at length fortune threw in his way a possibility of success, 
he succeeded gloriously. His campaign in Egypt was a finished, 
workmanlike performance, and he laid the foundation upon which, 
with larger opportunity, the Duke of Wellington built the 
splendid edifice of the modern triumphs of the British army. 
The life of such a man is well worth studying, and through the 
judicious composition of this Memoir it may be studied easily. 
The book has the unusual merit of not containing a superfluous 
e. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby was born in the county of Clackmannan, 
in Scotland, in 1734. Both his grandfather and his father lived 
to become the oldest members of the Scotch Bar. He received 
his education at Rugby School and at the University of Edin- 
burgh, whence he was sent to Leipsic to study the civillaw. He 
returned with an ardent desire to devote himself to the military 
rofession, and his father had the good sense to yield his own to 
his son's wish. Thus it happened that his first commission was 
not obtained until he was twenty-two years old. He served for 
a short time in Germany, in the British force which composed 
art of the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and here 
his good education and steady attention to his duty obtained for 
him the appointment of aide-de-camp to General Sir William 
Pitt. From 1760 to 1783 he served almost uninterruptedly in 
Treland, dnd in the last-named year he retired on half-pay. Not- 
withstanding his love for his profession, he avoided active em- 
ployment in the American war, because his sympathy was with 
the revolted colonies. For the next ten years he lived in retire- 
ment in Scotland, engaged in the management of a small farm, 
in reading and reflection, and in the education of his family. He 
allowed no indulgence and no habits of indolence to impair the 
energy and activity of his mind, while he retained in all the fresh- 
ness of youth the ambition and devotion to his country’s service 
which had so long waited for a field of action. In 1793, the Revolu- 
tionary war broke out with France ; and thus, when about to enter 
his sixtieth year, he found his first opportunity for distinction. 
He was appointed to the command of a brigade, and sent to 


* Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., 1793—1801. A 
Memoir. By his Son, James Lord Dunfermline. Edinburgh Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1861. 


Belgium under the Duke of York. Two of the regiments of thig 
brigade were totally unfit for service. General Jomini has said 
that the state of the British army at that time was deplorable, 
and that its regeneration was only to be dated from the war in 
Egypt. The Duke of York carried on the war in Belgium and 
Holland for about two years. During the whole of these cam. 
paigns Sir Ralph zealously discharged his duty, and gradually 
a » steadily acquired the respect and confidence of his commander 
and of the army. The defeats of the Austrians in 1794, and the 
fall of all the fortresses in rapid succession, compelled the Duke 
of York to abandon Belgium and retire into Holland. The defence 
of Holland became impracticable from the severity of the season, 
and nothing remained but to evacuate the country. On the 
return of the Duke of York to England, the duty of protecting 
the retreat devolved principally on Sir Ralph. The judgment 
with which it was effected, under the constant pressure of a 
victorious enemy, and in a dreadfully inclement season, attracted 
general attention. Thus the character of Sir Ralph as a com. 
mander was established by this disastrous campaign. 

The two following years were spent by Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in the West Indies, where he commanded a force employed in the 
conquest of the French and Dutch colonies. The next stage of 
his career was marked by the display of sound political judgment, 
reverence for liberty and law, and unflinching moral courage. In 
December 1797, he was appointed to command the army in o 
pressed and misgoverned Ireland. His opinions were utterly 
opposed to the system of tyranny which then prevailed there. But 
he carefully avoided politics. His objects were to restrain the license 
and violence of the troops, and to collect them in considerable bodies, 
so that discipline might be restored, and that they might no longer 
be, as they had been, formidable to every one except an invading 
enemy. The practice of his predecessors had been to scatter the 
army in small detachments all over the country, supporting the 
violence and relieving the fears of the gentry, living at tree quarters, 
plundering, committing every sort of outrage, and neither capable 
of concentration nor fit to march in case of the landing of the 
expedition which had been prepared in France. Immediately 
on Sir Ralph’s arrival, he set to work to correct these evils, 
which violated all his ideas of discipline ; but he met with half- 
hearted support from the Lord-Lieutenant, and open hostility 
from his advisers. In truth, he was before his age. His con- 
ceptions of justice and moderation, and of the subjection of 
sellleen to the law, met with no encouragement at Dublin Castle. 
He had no alternative but to resign his command, after holding 
it only four months. On quitting Ireland, he was appointed to 
command the forces in Scotland, whence he was summoned in 
the following year to England to advise the Government, which 
was then endeavouring to put in practice its favourite idea of 
“‘making a diversion in favour of the Allies’’ by landing a 
British foree upon the Continent. It is ludicrous to observe 
the helplessness with which the war was at this time conducted. 
Having, with infinite trouble—full publicity being meanwhile 
given to all that was going on—got a small and by no means 
efficient force together, the question was, where to find a point to 
which it might be sent without the danger, not exactly of being 
beaten, but of being swallowed up, by the great armies which 
operated on the Continent. Mr. Pitt and his Cabinet were as 
much at a loss what to do with an army when they had raised 
it as a magician might be who had called up a demon which he 
could not lay. Sir Ralph Abercromby was summoned to confer 
with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas at Walmer Castle, as to the dis- 
position of the troops then encamped in the neighbourhood. It 
is very amusing to see the veteran officer picking holes in one 
plan after another, until Mr. Pitt said impatiently, “‘ There are 
some persons who have a pleasure in opposing whatever is pro- 
posed.” At this time Ministers had to find employment, not 
only for the British army, but also for a body of Russian troops 
which they had taken into pay without very clearly settling 
what object they were wanted to accomplish. ‘There was, indeed, 
a notion of restoring the Prince of Orange as Stadtholder to the 
desiring Dutch, but it appeared on inquiry that the Dutch did 
not desire. However, spmething must be done. The army 
landed in Holland in August, 1789, and it is well known what 
was the result. ‘The rare quality of moral courage was never 
called into actionundermore painful circumstances than at the close 
of this campaign, when officers who were ambitious of military 
fame, and who commanded a defeated, but not dispirited army, 
found themselves compelled, by a strong and irresistible sense 
public duty, to assent toa convention which they were well 
aware would wound the pride and damp the spirit of the country 
which they served.” But Sir Ralph Abercromby was equal to 
this severe trial. He took upon himself a full share of the re- 
sponsibility of advising the Duke of York to enter into the Con- 
vention. The Ministers knew that he had disapproved, from the 
outset, of the enterprise which ended so unhappily, and now, after 
the lapse of sixty years, the public may know this also. We 
must quote a line or two here and there from letters of Sir Ralph 
written at this time to Government. “Above all, you must 
seriously consider what you are to do with an army of 24,000 
men, cooped up in a corner of an impracticable country . . - 
We are certainly unfortunate in our Russian allies. ‘The less, 
however, that is said on that head the better. We must endea- 
vour to keep them in good humour, and there are no such means 
as giving them meat anddrink . . . . I should not be pardonable 
if I omitted mentioning, in the fullest manner, the abilities an 
heroism of oore.” It is much to the credit of Sit 
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Ralph that he was always ready to render justice to the merits, 
and to afford full scope to the services, of younger officers. On 
his return from Holland, Sir Ralph resumed his command in 
Scotland. and there he remained until {he engaged in the service 
in which he closed lis life. 

In the year 1800 the British Government had sent its trouble- 
some army into the Mediterranean. It was at first proposed to 
make a diversion in favour of the Austrians inItaly. But before 
this could be attempted, Napoleon had gained the battle of 
Marengo. There was then a plan of attacking Cadiz, which was 
frustrated by the declaration of Admiral Lord Keith that he could 
not at that advanced season of the year ensure the co-operation 
of the fleet. At length Ministers hit upon the right thing. 
Despatches came out in October ordering an expedition to drive 
the French from Egypt. The ardour with which Sir Ralph 
entered upon this service made him look ten years younger. It 
is one of many features in which this campaign resembles the 
earlier and happier part of the Crimean war, that Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and Lord Raglan were nearly of the same age. 
Another feature of resemblance was the difficulty of getting any 
useful assistance from our allies the Turks, whose battle we came 
to fight. Mules had been bought at Smyrna, and the vessels in 
which they had been embarked were dispersed in a gale. Horses 
which had been bought at Constantinople arrived in such miser- 
able condition that very few of them were fit for service. Sir 
Ralph Abercromby wrote home—‘** The Turkish Government has 
been lavish of promises, but in no one circumstance have they 
been fulfilled.” The total of the British force employed rather 
exceeded 16,000 men. All possible arrangements having been 
made most carefully, a landing was effected in Aboukir Bay, on 
the 8th of March, 1801. ‘* About fifty men sat in each of the 
boats with their muskets unloaded, and there were in all about 
sooo.” The troops, fixed to their seats, without the power of 
resistance or pt exposed to artillery and musketry, 
answered only with cheers. “It has seldom, or perhaps 
never before happened, that a more concentrated fire was 
brought to bear upon a single and defenceless point.” The 
conduct of General Moore was conspicuous in the operations 
which secured a footing on the shore of Egypt. No attempt 
was made to land the camp equipage. Sir Ralph passed the 
night, which was very cold, under a small hut formed for him by 
the soldiers from branches of the date-tree. For want of horses, 
the artillery had to be dragged by men. ‘The horses of the 
cavalry, numbering two hundred, were so weak that they stag- 
gered under their riders. Yet the officer in command accom- 
plished a parallel to the Balaklava charge ; on which Sir Ralph 
remarked that, “* by thus undertaking enterprises without object 
and without use, they risked the lives of valuable men and 
exposed themselves to failure.” Slowly and surely the army 
drew nearer to Alexandria, and the heavy artillery was coming 
up to batter its defences. But meanwhile General Menou had 

athered all his forces, and on the 21st March, an hour before 

aybreak, he made the decisive effort. We almost seem to be 
reading over again the details of the so-called surprise at Inker- 
mann. General Moore had remained with the pickets until four 
o'clock in the morning; and, as everything had been quiet 
during the night, he left orders with the field officer to retire his 
posts at daybreak. No immediate attack was therefore expected 
on that morning, and the only precaution taken had been that 
enjoined by a general order to the effect that the troops should 
be under arms an hour before daylight. It thus fortunately 
happened that the troops had fallen-in before the attack com- 
menced. It was repulsed with vigour and success. The enem 
became sensible that they could make no Serious impression with 
their infantry, and they decided to advance their cavalry, to 
which the British had nothing to oppose. It rushed, more than 
once, through and beyond the British lines. The British infant 
gave their fire without quitting an inch of ground. The 28h 
Regiment faced its rear rank to the right-about, and threw in a 
destructive volley. By this maneuvre the regiment earned the 
right to wear its number on the back as well as on the front of the 
cap. The conduct of another regiment on this day was referred 
to by Sir John Moore at Corunna, when he said to it, “ Forty- 
second, remember Egypt.” All the attacks were alike unsuccessful, 
and the enemy began to draw off his troops. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was fond of saying that it was the duty of a general to 
avoid danger, and he admitted that his own conduct was a con- 
stant transgression of this precept. He, however, excused his 
own practice of pushing into the thick of it, on the score of his 
extreme near-sightedaess. In the second charge of the French 
cavalry he was surrounded by them, and received a sabre cut on 
the breast, and must have been taken or killed if a soldier had 
not shot his assailant. Later in the day he was wounded in the 
thigh, by a spent ball, as he said, which gave him no uneasiness. 
But of this wound he died in a few days, and it was thought 
that the ball could never have been extracted. Thus, 
in his sixty-seventh year, he closed his honourable career 
by a soldier's death. His military character cannot be better 

ustrated than by an incident which occurred as he was being 
carried wounded on board Lord Keith's flag-ship. He asked an 
officer, “ What is that you are placing under my head?” The 
officer replied that it was only a soldier's blanket ; on which Sir 
Ralph said, “ Only a soldier’s blanket! A soldier's blanket is of 
great consequence, and you must send me the name of the soldier 
to whom it belongs, that it may be returned to him.” The lesson 
which Sir Ralph learned from Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick in 


his first campaign, of care for the health and comfort of the soldier, 
was steadily acted upon by him throughout his whole career. 
His name may be added to the catalogue of worthies who have 
done their duty nobly under difficulties, and have deserved more 
fame than they have attained. 


ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD ANTIQUITIES.* 


‘HAT this little volume should have reached a second edition 
in spite of the absence of illustrations, which are never more 
wanted than in a book of this nature, is a proof of the intelligent 
interest that is now so widely felt in our national antiquities. 
The title is ill-chosen and affected. No one would understand 
from it the real object of the work, which is to describe, by the 
aid of the literature and the relics of the past, the method of 
domestic life among our forefathers, not only as to the dwellings 
which they inhabited, but as to the furniture which they used, and 
the customs which they followed. The volume is carefully compiled, 
and the anonymous author has collected and digested an immense 
number of most curious facts. Not very many of them, indeed, 
are novel; for the same publisher's handsome and profusely illus- 
trated volumes, entitled Domestic Architecture, have already 
been enriched with the greater part of them. But we have here 
a compendious and orderly arrangement of them which is not 
only very amusing reading, but is likely to be very useful for 
purposes of reference. A short preface vindicates the claim of 
our national medieval remains to a share in the interest which 
has been too often engrossed by the antiquities of ancient Greece 
and Rome. And the compiler with some truth observes, that 
“in the details of a picture often consists its greatest charm ; 
and a closer study of the antiquities of domestic life will not 
lessen, but rather heiciten. our interest in the grander and more 
imposing episodes of our national history.” 

The author begins, of course, with the British “home,” which, 
after Sir R. C. Hoare, he describes as a kind of conical wigwam, 
constructed of timber, wattle, and reeds, on a circular foundation of 
stone, with one door, and an opening at the top for the admission 
of light and for the escape of the smoke. British barrows have 
afforded many specimens of earthenware, ornaments of gold, 
knives, arrow-heads, beads, fibula, and implements of iron. 
The Anglo-Roman period is summarily dismissed on the ground 
that its civilization was in this country wholly exotic. But it 
may be doubted whether we can understand the purely Saxon 
age without more regard to that which preceded. We are con- 
vinced that by no means enough attention has been paid as yet 
by modern antiquaries to the vestiges of the Roman occupation 
and the ages immediately succeeding to it. From the traditions 
of the artificers of that period must have come the ability to 
produce all the artistic decorations with which, as our author tells 
us from the Beowulf, a Saxon poem of the fifth century, Hrothgar 
enriched the great ‘‘mead-hall’” which he called ‘* Heorat.” 
Flights of steps, steep roofs variegated with gold and carved 
with pinnacles, coloured walls and floors, elaborate metal work 
and tapestries—all these betoken a lhiigh degree of civilization 
which is not likely to have been a newly-invented one, but rather 
to have been the fruit of preceding ages of refinement. And this 
view is confirmed by a study of the relics which have been found 
in Saxon barrows. But it is no wonder that scanty justice 
should be done by general writers to Saxon art, when it is re- 
membered that no special collection of the remains of this period 


The insignificance of the contents, and the had arrangement, of 
the single apartment which is appropriated (but not exclusively) 
to our own antiquities in the British Museum have long been, 
and still continue to be, a national disgrace. The average Saxon 
mansion, there is no doubt, was composed of a considerable hall, 
built of stone, with unglazed windows and a fire in the midst, 
the smoke of which made its escape through a hole in the roof ; 
while the private apartment, or apartments, were of timber, 
without fireplaces, and depending entirely for warmth on abun- 
dant wall-hangings of tapestry. Our author describes the life 
of a Saxon noble and his retainers as rude and coarse, but draws, by 
way of contrast, ideal pictures of the refinements of the ‘ bowers,’ 
or drawing-rooms (as we should now call them), of Judith, the 
mother of Alfred, of Ethelwynne receiving a morning call from 
St. Dunstan, and of Edgitha, the wife of Edward the Confessor, 
oa that “ subtile wit” which is described by Ingulphus. 
The Norman home is described as being little more than a 
gradual improvement upon the domestic habits of the Saxons. 
It was not till the thirteenth century that any considerable 
progress was made: and this may be attributed to the influence 
of the Crusades upon European civilization. The interior 
arrangements of English mansions were aflected much less than 
might have been supposed by the external changes which are to 
be traced, in an architectural point of view, from the moated and 
embattled Norman castle to the Tudor country house, in which 
the means of defence were no longer provided, except as a matter 
of form. There was still the one great hall, which was used for all 
ublic occasions, and a certain number of subsidiary apartments. 
e hall was made more and more an architectural feature, being 
raised on an undercroft of stone vaulting, and furnished with a 
lofty open roof, and handsome windows, which, however, were 
not permanently glazed till the fifteenth century. Before that, it 


* Our English Home: its Early History and gress. With Notes on 
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of our insular antiquities has ever been secured for the public. 
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was the custom for the glazed casements to be carried about from 
manor to manor along with the other furniture. Every man of 
rank, whether civil or ecclesiastical, was in the habit of travelling 
with all his retinue from one estate to another, so as to consume 
the produce of each estate on the spot. It is this custom, or 
rather necessity, which explains the multitude of manorial houses 
possessed by every mediaeval magnate, and the constant migra- 
tions from one to the other. All historical students will remem- 
ber that Royal writs and documents are frequently dated from 
the most insignificant places where the Court, on its progress from 
one Royal manor to another, might happen to be staying. The 
halls of our colleges and Inns of Court preserve the general 
arrangements of the common medizval hall to our own day. 
Gradually the solar, or private sitting-room, of the master and 
mistress of the house increased in importance. Its most usual 
position was at one end of the hall, on an upper level, raised 
above an apartment which was used as a cellar or a stere-room. 
Existing remains, and the pictorial illustrations which have come 
down to us in iliuminations, besides a host of allusions, more or 
less explicit, in the romances of the time, have enabled anti- 
quaries to trace with great minuteness the successive introduc- 
tion of the chief domestic luxuries, such as chimneys, glazed 
windows, paved floors, and the like. We doubt, however, 

whether quite enough credit is given to our ancestors for 
substantial comfort and for the general use of art in domestic 
arrangements. With respect to the latter, it must be remem- 

bered that all the remains of medieval work, carving in wood or 

stone, metal work of all kinds, pottery, and embroidery, are in 

the highest degree beautiful and refined. M. Viollet Le Duc, the 

accon plished French architect and antiquary, has attempted to 

reproduce the effect of medizval interiors of various centuries 

in Some most instructive and interesting drawings. If perhaps 

he has erred in excess, we have little doubt that the work before 

us does not take sufficient account of the general artistic effect 

of a medieval house and its fittings. With respect to what we 

now call * comfort,” it is certain that all the appliances of tapes- 

tried hangings were far inferior to the modern devices of double 

walls, sashes, and French casements, &c., as means of excluding 

draughts of air. But then the costume was suited to the houses. 

The modern drawing-room life was scarcely possible in a 

medieval mansion. It was a necessity to dress more warmly ; 

and, as may be seen in very many medieval illuminations, almost 

every one, of either sex, went with covered heads. Just in the 

same way, in a modern farmhouse or cottage it is common enough 

for hats und bonnets to be worn habitually in-doors. 

The pages before us are full of curious information. For in- 
stance, we learn that the word worsted comes from the village 
so named, near Norwich, where that kind of stuff began to be 
extensively manufactured for wall-hangings in the fourteenth 
century. <A still richer fabric similarly used, called baudekin, a 
kind of brocade, is said to have derived its name from Baldacus, 
in Babylon, whence, says Blount, it was originally brought. 
We will extract a passage about the times of meals :— 

Our forefathers dined at an lour at which we think it fashionable to 
breakfast ; ten o'clock was the time established by ancient usage for the 

rincipal meal. Froissart often alludes to it in a way that proves it to have 
es the usual hour among the wealthy. In the fifteenth century it ap- 
proached nearer to noon. In the rules for the regulation of the household of 
the Princess Cecil, mother of Edward IV., it is laid down that upon ordinary 
days dinner was to be held at eleven, but upon fasting days at twelve. In 
the time of Elizabeth the gentry dined at eleven, and the merchants at 
twelve. We never read of late dinners in the olden time, unless indeed as a 
freak or from eccentricity. ‘The Comte de Foix, says Froissart, had a strange 
custom of rising at noon and supping at midnight, which was seven hours 
after the general evening meal-tide. Dinner and supper were the only meals. 
During the reign of Henry I., Robert, Earl of Mellent, went to the extreme 
of relinquishing even the supper; and his example was so powerful that it 
became the established usage for some time, much to the annoyance of the 
good livers, who sorely grumbled, and accused the earl of maintaining a 
niggardly houschold under the pretence of a new code of health. .... When 
Richard If. went to arrest the Duke of Gloucester at Pleshy Castle, he 
arrived about five o’clock, and found that the Duke had supped. The house- 
hold of the Princess Cecil supped at four. Ten for dinner and five for supper 


were the hours observed at the University of Cambridge in the time of 
Edward VI. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, five and six was the supper: | 
time among the higher classes, and husbandmen supped at seven or eight. 
Notions of gentility appear to have been the reverse of*those now prevailing | 
—the earlier hour was then the hour of fashion. Lord Burghley, in 15s3, 
was recommended by his physician to dine at nine or ten, and to sup at six 
or seven, as most conducive to health. “ I never come into my dining-room,” 
says a character in a play of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, “but at eleven and six 
o'clock I find excellent meat and drink upon my table.” 

It was a mediaval custom for lovers and married pairs to eat 
off the same platter and to drink of the same hanap. So late 
as 1752, the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton observed this prac- 
tice. Walpole’s Letters inform us that they sat at the upper 
end of their table, and ate off the same plate. The intro- 
duction of the use of the table-fork into Furope is attri- 
buted to a lady of Constantinople, married to a Doge of 
Venice, whose custom of using a two-pronged fork is commented 
upon by Peter Damian, in the eleventh century, as a habit 
of luxury surpassing all conscience. Utensils of glass were 
another importation from the East. The manufacture was 
introduced into Venice or Murano from Constantinople. The 
author pursues his amusing gossip through all the details of a 
medizval banquet, its ministers and utensils. Then he proceeds 
to consider the dishes, of flesh, fish, fowl, and vegetables, which 
were most common. Yarmouth bloaters, he tells us, were in 
high repute even in the twelfth century. But our ancestors had 


| later; and mahogany furniture dates o 


no objection to stale fish; and blubber, if they could get it from 


a stray whale, or grampus, or porpoise, was considered a delicacy, 
Vegetables, however, were always scarce. Saffron was perha 
the most common condiment made into a sauce. Coal is first 
mentioned, we are told, in 1245; and there is a story that a man 
was executed for burning sea-coal in London after its use had 
been forbidden by a royal proclamation, in the year 1306, 
Next we are called to review the history of wines and 
spices. Sugar was at first regarded as a spice, and was intro. 
duced as a substitute for honey after the Crusades. It was sold 
by the pound in the thirteenth century, and was procurable even 
in such remote towns as Ross and Hereford. But up to the close 
of the fifteenth century its price varied from one-and-sixpence to 
three shillings a pound, “ or, on an average, to a sum equivalent 
to about thirty shillings at present.” The kitchen, the chaundrye, 
and the laundry are separately considered ; and the latter subject 
Jeads on to a description of medieval clothing and personal clean. 
liness. Four shirts was a large allowance for a nobleman in the 
fifteenth century ; and youths of noble rank were sent to college 
without a change of linen. It is upon record that Bishop Swin- 
field, for himself and his whole | oalorere in the thirteenth 
century, only spent forty-three shillings and twopence for 
washing; and the Duke of Northumberland’s establishment, 
in the time of Henry VILI., consisting of one hundred and 
seventy persons, only cost forty shillings for the laund 
expenses of a whole year. On the other hand, the institution 
of “tubbing” was not unknown. Baths are frequently men- 
tioned in the romances, and are occasionally depicted in illu- 
minations. They were large tubs with a curtain over them, after 
the manner of a medern French bed.- Our au‘ hor is somewhat 
inconsistent as to medieval bedchambers. No doubt the hall 
was used for the sleeping-place of strangers and retainers, and we 
believe that the l_ng galleries in the roofs of Tudor houses, such 
as Bramshill and Hever, were intended for the sieeping accommo- 
dation of numerous guests rather than as ball-rooms. But the 
chief bed-rooms, though they may have been built of timber ina 
very temporary fashion, were no doubt made, by their hangings 
and fittings, very different from the mere “ cow-shed” to which 
they are here compared. How is this to be reconciled with the 
assertion (which is supported, moreover, by examples) that, “in 
the days of chivalry, my lady’s chamber possessed all that the 
luxury of the age could devise ;” and, again, among many similar 
instances, that ‘glass, even when far too rare and costly for the 
hall, shone in the casement of my lady's bower?” ‘The com- 
piler refutes his own ass: r icn by adducing i: numerable examples 
of costliness and comfort of medieval beds and their furniture. 
We read of a fexther-bed, unum lectum plumalem, early in the 
fourteenth century; and about the same time, one Thomas 
Blaket, or Blanket, of Bristol, introduced the woollen fuabrie 
which still goes by his name. The warming-pan, however, did 
not make its appearance till Tudor times, though skewers of 
bone, wood, or silver were superseded by pins two centuries 
earlier. 

Having finished his amusing and instruc‘ive review of all the 
details used in the Comestic life of our medieval forefathers, our 
author takes up again the actus] fabric, and dates the introdue- 
tion ofa “ parlour,” as separate from the common hail, from that 
same fourteenth century to which so many improvements are to 
be credited. This innovation, however, led to the gradual aban- 
donment of the hall itself. The family found that it was more 
agreeable to take their meals in private, and in spite of Piers 
Ploughman’s denunciations, and Bishop Grostete’s advice, and 
even royal edicts, the common feast in the hall went out of fashion. 
This led of course to the omission of the hall itself in new houses. 
Meanwhile, the parlour, mede more and more comfortable by the 
addition of a chimney, was developed into the ordinary apartment 
of a modern house. 

We could wish that the habitations of the poorer classes had 
been more carefully noticed in these pages; but the scanty 
details that are given are full of interest. The author's facta, 
though equally valuable, are less novel, as he proceeds through 
‘Tudor times to the seventeenth century. He chronicles the in- 
troduction of breakfast as a usual meal early in the eighteenth 
century, and the first use of coffee in 1637. Tea came in rather 

nly from 1724. This is 
the latest innovation commemorated in these pages. The com- 
piler concludes with the encouraging observation that “ the 
homes of English artisans of the nineteenth century are sur- 
rounded with more conveniences, and possess within themselves 
more of the accessories to comfort, than were enjoyed by the 
majority of the nobility in the vaunted days of chivalry.”” We 
can commend very warmly this unpretending little volume. It 
will afford very amusing and instructive reading, not only for the 
schoolroom, but for persons of all ages; and its curious informa- 
tion, properly used, will throw great light on many passages of 
our earlier literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
tag fifth and last volume of Professor Ranke’s History of 


k France* is devoted entirely to a critical review of some of 
his authorities. No one is so competent to such a task as the 
historian who is fresh from the labour of reconciling their contra- 


* Franzisische Geschichte, vornehmlich im sechszehnten und sichzechntem 


Jahrhundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Fiinfter Band, Stutt : Cotta. 
London: Fraaz Thimm. 
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. 
dictions and balancing their rival claims; and there are few 


undertakings for which the student ought to be more grateful. 
It gives him his only chance of following with success the plan of 
studying history in its original sources, which so many great 
authorities are now inthe habit of enforcing. It is needless to say 
that Professor Ranke has performed it with careful exactitude, and 
et without tediousness. He is not a lenient judge, and few modern 
Listorians could abide the searching ordeal to which he submits 
their predecessors. But the rigour with which he hunts out petty 
offences of carelessiess or partisanship increases the value of his 
review to the student. He begins with Davila, whose sins against 
the Huguenots are nothing extenuated. Davila’s source of error 
was twolold. In the first place, he was a Papist, and found it 
difficult to believe in Huguenot virtue ; and in the second place, 
he was a man of a symmetrical turn of mind. He started upon 
the principle that all events ought to be fitted into a theory ; and, 
having elaborated a theory of the wars of the League, he fitted 
all the facts into it. His theory was, naturally enough, 
borroved from the civil disturbances that were passing 
in France before his eyes. He saw that the Soubises and 
Rohans who were struggling with Louis XIII. in his time, 
though they called themselves Protestant leaders, cared a great 
deal more for politics than religion. They were the political Dis- 
senters of their day, and valued the Protestant ery chiefly for the 
aid which it gave them in their attempt to subordinate the regal 
to the aristocratic power. Davila concluded that this political 
arriére-pensée was the specific character of Protestant cries, and 
drew the most unjust inference that the Huguenots who fought 
against the Guises were as anti-monarchical and as lukewarm 
for their creed as their degenerate successors. Starting with 
this fixed idea, he treats the whole wars of the League as a fac- 
tious struggle. Religion was the mask—personal ambition, so 
far as the leaders were concerned, was the reality. The pre- 
tended antagonism of Calvinist and Pupist was only created to 
screen the rivalries of Bourbons, Colignys, Montmorencys, 
Condés, and Guises. Into this theory the facts are required 
to fit themselves, and very often the operation can be successfully 
carried through with only the help of a little chipping and 
paring, or the omission of a few of the most stubborn. But 
occasionally a downright invention is necessary to make Davila’s 
theory run quite smoothly. Professor Ranke exhibits in detail 
afew of the worst instances of the ingenuity with which Davila 
dressed up the earnest Coligny to act the part of one of the factious 
Protestants of his own generation. He has done quite enough to 
strip the Italian historian of all claim to absolute reliance. To the 
relations of the Venetian Ambassadors, who come next, he is more 
favourable. Possibly he has a parental interest in their reputation, 
as he was one of the first to draw attention to their singular 
value. He gives large extracts from those that are least known, 
but says nothing to impeach their reliability. Upon the much 
disputed Memoirs and Lestament of Richelieu, he sums up the 
evidence with great impartiality, and gives a very doubtful and 
qualified decision at the end. They are a mosaic of very valuable 
and very worthless fragments. Many portions are simply repro- 
ductions of pamphlets of the day, which it ‘is quite impossible 
that the great Minister can have wished to claim as his own, or 
to transmit with his endorsement to posterity. On the other 
hand, there are passages in which the master’s hand and the 
Minister’s intimate knowledge cannot be mistaken. Professor 
Ranke thinks that the mystery may be explained by supposing 
that Richelieu had formed a plan both of a history and a poli- 
tical Testament, of which he had only lived to execute portions 
here and there; and that the fragments were pieced together, 
with additions of other material, by some unskilful hand after 
his death. ‘The probability of this explanation is confirmed by 
a draft which he discovered in the Minister’s handwriting, of a 
history of his own time, to be written in six books. ‘The remainder 
of the volume—with the exception of a few treatises of minor 
importance—is devoted to the reproduction of a large selection 
out of the correspondence of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of 
Orleans, sister-in-law of Louis X1V., with the Electress Sophia. 
She was a great letter-writer, and much of her correspondence 
has already appeared. ‘The letters, however, to the Electress 
Sophia, which lie in the Archives at Hanover, are now printed 
for the first time. 

Dr. Anton Henne, a Swiss professor, has published a laborious 
collation of the Kdingenberg Chronicle, a record of events in 
Northern Switzerland and the neighbouring countries, irom the 
middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It beara date about the year 1500, and therefore from its age ia 
a monument of some historical valuc. But this date was assigned 
by the last contributor to it, and a good deal of it is probably 
much older. It is cited by Tschudi and other early Swiss his- 
torians, but was supposed to have been lost. In reality, how- 
ever, it existed in two or three Swiss libraries in a fragmentary 
form. Dr. Henne had the good fortune to discover another and 
more yeehet MS. in the archives of a suppressed convent, which 
turned out to be the copy that Tschudi himself had used, and 
was thus identified as the Klingenberger Chronik.* Henne has 
edited it from his own copy, giving various readings in the notes. 
He tells his story very undoubtingly. But a vein of pugnacity 
which runs through his preface betrays an uncomfortable doubt 
whether his contemporaries will accept it as readily as he has 

* Die Klingenberger Chronik. Herausgegeben yon Dr. Anton Henne 
von Sargans. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861, 


done, By his own confession he has once before found himself 
in the unpleasant predicament of a savant incompris. The chief 
interest of the chronicle, as far as events of celebrity are con- 
cerned, is the additional evidence it furnishes to the truth of the 
Riitli Confederacy. Dr, Henne is naturally a vehement defender 
of the legends of Tell, and of the revolt of the three cantons, 
which have been impugned, somewhat too rashly, by the un- 
sparing scepticism of modern historical critics. His note on the 
passage in the chronicle relating to these events gives a full and 
tolerably exhaustive summary of all that there is to be said on 
the non-sceptical side of the controversy. 

A third part of M. Findel’s History of Freemasonry* brin 
the work down as far as the opening of the revolutionury epoch, 
travelling through each country in turn, and chronicling in greater 
or less detail the various events which threatened the existence 
of the brotherhood. Its chief danger lay in the divisions which 
the restless temper of the times bred within its bosom, It could 
not but be affected by the contagion of the visionary enthusiasm 
which characterized the last half of the eighteenth century, and 
of which the French Revolution was the ultimate fruit. inor 
dangers it had to sustain from the hostility which timid Govern- 
ments had even then begun to show to it. In 1738, Pope 
Clement XII. issued a bull against the fraternity, which produced 
a severe persecution in some places. ‘The book is the work of a 
very devoted mason, and many of its allusions are totally unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated. “But he drops enough to show that 
Masonry is not safe from the infection of our prosaic age, and 
that much of the imaginative epirit to which it owes its peculi- 
arities is passing away. It is instructive to find so eathusiastic 
a mason quoting with approbation the remark of some heretical 
brother who complains that “the useless and ridiculous cere- 
monies fill him with loathing.” The so-called “ higher grades,” 
t moreover—Templars, and so forth—are spoken of with uniform 
dislike, whether in the past tense or in the present. 

Professor Munk’s History of Roman Litera(uret is published 
as a school-book. In England it would certainly have claimed a 
much more ambitious title. A great deal less of the original, 
and a great deal more of the dull, enters into the traditional 
composition of our school-books. Professor Munk’s book does 
not profess to include the results of any deep research ; but it 
gives aa excellent picture of the later Roman literature— 
thought! al in its matter, and readable in its manner. He calis it 
an account of the ‘ post-classical literature of the Romans.” Is 
it not carrying purism rather far to include Juvenal and Tacitus 
under that designation ? 

In republishing his text-book of the Ecclesiastical Law of all 
Christian Confessions,t M. Walter has a right to all the self- 
congratulations which the thirteenth edition of a book published 
forty years ago can suggest. The cause of a a so solidly 
attested is not very easy to discover. For the yeneral ublic 
its merits are very few. It professes to deal with the ecclesias- 
tieal law of all Christian denominations; but the Church of 
Rome is the only one on which any detailed exposition is be- 
stowed. The others are dismissed with two or three paragraphs 
apiece. Even so limited, it might have been useful, if it had been 
more impartially executed. A dispassionate analysis of the Koman 
system in all its minuter details would form a valuable book of 
reference to men of all sects. But the author is so keen 
an Ultramontane as to be incompetent to the task of 
a dispassionate analysis. A pood deal of the book is thrown away 
in a polemical statement and defence of the theological position 
of the Church of Rome, which has nothing whatever to do with 
a text-book of ecclesiastical law ; and the rest is written in a 
moderate, but still in a thoroughly controversial spirit. A judg- 
ment may be formed of the temper of the book from the state- 
ment, confidently advanced as the result of a long argument, that 
the False Decretals had no material intiluence in changing the dis- 
cipline of the Church; and its accuracy may be estimated from 
the statement that “ English rectors do not manage their parishes 
themselves, but generally out of their rich incomes pay a curate 
to act as substitute.” The book may very likely be useful to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, as furnishing them with a repertory of 
controversial commonplaces ; and that utility may account for 
its extensive circulation. 


1830-32, just after he came of age. A better selection could not 
have + 


* Geschichte der G. Findel. Dritte Lieferung. 
Leipsig: Luppe. London: Williams and Noygate. 1861. " 7 
+ Geschichte der romischen Literatur fir Gymnasien und héhere Bil- 


dungsaustalten. Von Prof. Dr. E. Munk. Dritter Theil. Geschichte der 
| nachelassischer Literatur der Rémer. Berlin: Diimmler. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1861. 
| t Lehrbuch der Kirchenrechts aller Christlichen Confessionen. Von 
HS Walter. Dreizehnte Aufgabe. Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams and 
orgate. 1861. 
§ Reisebrife eon Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy aus den Jahren 1830 bis 
1832. Leipzig: Hermann Mendelssohn. London: Thimm. 1861. 
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vigorous enjoyment, and showing a sympathy for other depart- 
ments of art and other forms of Msera which great musical 
geniuses are commonly reproached with wanting. They are 
chiefly written from Italy and Switzerland—a few only from 
Paris and London. The London letters are so full of his pro- 
fessional engagements that they are the least interesting of the 
series. Before he started on his tour he paid a visit for a few 
days to Goethe—just a year before his death—at Weimar. His 
letters give a vivid sketch of the old man’s mode of life and 
manner in conversation ; and he appears to have carried away a 
more favourable impression of him than was always left on the 
minds of those who have recorded their recollections of him at 
that period of his life. But then Goethe was very affectionate, 
and his almost fulsome compliments to the young musician 
were, no doubt, very gratifying. 

Dr. Henke, of Marburg, has published a lecture which he 
delivered last winter to the inhabitants of that city, upon their 

reat medieval martyr and hero, Conrad of Marburg,* the con- 

essor of St. Elizabeth. He starts with the announcement that 
he intends to observe a mean between the idolatry with which 
some have regarded Conrad and the unsparing invective that has 
been directed against him by others ; but whether it be that facts 
are too strong for him, or that he involuntary warms with his 
work, the lecture before its close assumes the form of a tolerably 
vigorous philippic. Whatever the animus, however, the story 
is pleasantly told, with an abundance of pungent anecdotes. 
His subject gives the Doctor an opportunity of » eel a very 
striking picture of the horrible persecutions which raged in the 
South of Germany and France during the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

The new number of the Historical Inquiriest of the Bavarian 
Commission contains a great variety of matter, ranging from an 
attempt toreconcile Zosimus and Lozomen to a list of the various 
places at w ich the Emperor Maximilian resided during each 
month, and sometimes each week, of his wandering reign. The 
most valuable article in the number appears to be an inquiry into 
the money of ancient Germany, by Mw. Soelberg. He starts from 
the ring-money of the earliest times, and the rainbow-money, of 
whose origin no record exists, but of which so many specimens 
have been found, and which received its name from the popular 
superstition that it is shed upon the ground by rainbows. He 
concludes it to have had no connexion with the Teutor.ic races, 
but to have been a rude imitation of the Greek stater, current 
among the Celts who preceded the Teutons in the southern part 
of what is now Germany. The paper reaches, in this number, as 
far as the date of the Lombard migration, and will no doubt be 
continued at a future period. 

The Dance of Death, which was discovered last autumn in the 
Marienkirche in Berlin, has been copied and described in a hand- 
some volumet by M. Liibke. Out of thirty-four of these strange 
mediaeval relics of whose existence we have the record, there are 
but nine of whieh even the vestiges survive to the present 
moment. The interest, therefore, which this first detection of 
this addition to their number, beneath the many strata of white- 
wash under which the care and taste of successive Governments 
had concealed it, was naturally very keen. It has been laid bare 
with the greatest care, and copied off as rapidly as the diffi- 
culty of deciphering it would permit. The editor calls at- 
tention more than once, with great feeling, to the hardships he 
underwent in copying it in the cold church all through last 
winter’s frosts. hatever his sufferings, he has performed 
his task with success. The drawing is forcible, and, presuming 
it to be faithful, gives a vivid idea of the original. ‘The latter 
appears to be in a good state of preservation—only one or two 
out of twenty-eight pair of figures being absolutely lost, and 
not many seriously disfigured. The editor judges it to have 
been the work of an artist of the Flemish school, and to have 
been painted about the year 1470. Its merits as a work of art 
do not seem to be very high. Ali the varied dramatic expression 
which some of these paintings give to the different figures in the 
dance is wholly wanting here. From pope to usurer they have 
all the same helpless, listless look. On the other hand, some at- 
tempt is made to preserve the characteristies of their various 
vocations. It is rather fuller in the number of its figures than 
most of the other dances of death — the original number of 
couples not having usually exceeded twenty-four. Another 
peculiarity of it is the appearance of the devil in the capacity of 
piper to the dance, sitting crouched at the Franciscan’s feet, and 
playing a sort of bagpipe. 

We cannot help cal ing the attention of those who luxuriate in 
elaborate statistics to a little volume from the pen of Dr. Block, 
published by Perthes, on the statistics of France.§ It is the most 
skilful distillation of the essence of many blue-books we have 
seen. ‘he extreme condensation is effected by the contrivance, 
very conimon in Germany, but which has only been sparingly 
imitated in England, of expressing in maps of varying depth of 


* Konrad von Marburg. Von Dr. Henke. Marburg: Elwert. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ For gen zur Deutschen Geschichte. Tcerausgegeben von der 
historischen Commission bei der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

Der Todtentanz in der Marienkirche zu Berlin. Herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Liibke. Berlin: Riegel. Lendon: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

§ Bevilkerung des franzosischen Kaiserreichs in ihren wichtigsten sta ie 
tischen Verhiltnissen dargestellt. Von Dr. Block. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


colour the varying prevalence among the population of each 

ticular attribute under discussion. In this way a vast neal 
tabular information concerning the condition of the people ig 
conveyed intelligibly and concisely in a dozen small tinted maps, 
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English Household Antiquities, | German Literature. 


London: Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W, HARRISON, 

Will OPEN, for the Sixth Season, on MONDAY, October 2ist, 1861, with (first time) an 
entirely New Opera by Howard Glover, entitled RUY BLAS. Principal Characters by 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Jessie McLean (her Srsteppem 
ance on the English stage), Mr. Santley, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. Paley, and Mr. W, 
Harrison. Conductor, Mr, Alfred Melion. Doors open at half-past Six, commence at 
Seven. Box. ottice open daily from Ten to Five o’clock. 

THEATRE, 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S 
Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN, 
RE-OPENED for the Season, on MONDAY, October 14th. A COZY COUPLE, in which 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Matthews will appear. After which, A SCRAP OF PAPER: Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Mr. Belmore, Miss Herbert, Miss Moore, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. To conclude 
with DONE ON BOTH SIDES: Mr. George Vining, Mr, Robins, and Mr. and Mrs, F, 


Matthews. Commence at Haif-past Seven. 
THEATRE 


Royal svt 


STRAND 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWAN BOROUGH, Sen. 


Tremendous Success of the New ge of “* Esmeralda, or the Sensation Goat,”— 
Great Hit of th ‘omic Drama of “Short and Sweet.”—Second Week of the 
“ Particulars of that Affair at Finchiey.” 


the New 
On Monday and during the week, at Seven, THE PARTICULARS OF THAT AFFAIR 
AT FINCHLEY, by J. Stirling Coyne, Esq.: Characters by Messrs. H. Chester, Turner, 
Collier; Mesdames Page, Lavine, and Marie Wilton. After which, the New G 
Burlesque by H. J. Byron, Esq., of ESMERALDA, OR THE SENSATION GOAT: 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Rogers, Tarner, Edge; Mesdames Marie Wilton, E. Bufton, F. Josephs, 
To conclude with SHORT AND 


K. Carson, Lavine, Lester, Manders, Rosina Wright. ‘ 
y . Bufton, K. Carson.—Acting Manager, 


SWEET: Messrs. J. Clarke, Rogers; Mesdames 
Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 


Mi 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—On Monday, 21st, and 
Daily, at Three and Haif-past Seven (except Wednesday), New Lecture by Professor 
J. H. Peprer, on the “ ART OF BALANCING,” explaining the principles on which 
BLONDIN and LEOTARD perform their wonderful feats. New Musical Entertainment, 
entitled “OUR BOUQUET,” by the Cremona Musical Union, the Greenhead Family, 
Lecture by J. H. Peprgr, Esq., on the Prevention of Kailway Catastrophes »nd Collisions, 
and Haworth’s Patent Perambulator and New Street Railway. Master Ariidge, the youth- 
ful flautist, accompanied by Master Jefferys, the juvenile pianist. The Series of Maxnifi- 
cent Dissolving Views, with Descriptive Lecturc, by J. D. MALCOLM, Esq., —a 
“The Citizen of the World.” Beautiful Electrical Experiments, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
the other Entertainments as usual, Open from Twelve to Five, and from Seven to Ten, 
Admission tothe whole, Is, 


N.B.—JOHN SNELL, Waterman, of Hampton, will illustrate the ROPE FEATS. 


(PHE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS (!HE QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS) are undergoing a thorough Restoration and he-Decoration, 
and will shortly be opened again for Concerts, Balls, Public Meetings, &c., as heretofore, 
The Hail will in future be available for Sabbath Services. 

N.B.—The Basement Story and Vaults may be engaged by a Wine or other Merchant for 
Warehousing purposes. 

Enquiries to be addressed to Messrs. RopERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W.; or to Messrs. Foster and Co., 54, Vall Mall, W. 


poeksuit OF PLEASURE.—A VISION OF HUMAN 
LIFE. Painted by J. NOEL PATON, R.S,A.—This grand and celebrated PICTURE is 
NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. J. and JENNINGS’S GALLERY, 62, Cheapside, from ten 
to five. Admission, Sixpence each person. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classi 
Foreign Languages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free- 
Drawing, and Music, The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The position of 
the Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application, 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK INSTI- 
on the Ist of NOVEMBER, at 115, Glou- 


TUTE) will RE-OPEN for the SENIO 
cester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The Half Term for Junior Pupils commences on the 4th of November. 

M ILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 

REPARED in all the branches (compul: 

and optional) of their programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, S.W. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


Cl VIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners, 

in JUNE or JULY, 1862. Tne Competition will be for not less than Eizhty Appointments, 
and will be open to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty who, ou the Ist of may next 
om L~ over eighteen years of age, and under twenty-two, and of good health an 
character. 

Copies of the Regulations may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Westminster, S.W. 


HAN DUSTANEE —TO SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, 
AND CANDIDATES PREPARING FOR INDIA, &c.—The Advertiser, a reti 
Indian Officer, a qualified Government Luterpreter, and of fifteen years’ continuous resi- 
dence in India, gives instruction in practical HINDUSTANEE; enabling his pupils not 
only to pass home examinations wita credit, after a short period of study, but also to 
speak the langu and tomake themselves understood with ease on their arriva! in India, 
in whatever district they may chance to be placed.—Address, Captain L, W.S., 33, Tavistock- 
place, Tavistock-square, W.C. 


A CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Ch. Ch., Oxford, in Honours, 

will be happy to MEET with a GENTLEMAN to READ WITH HIM for University 
Honours in Classics or the School of Law and History, the Competitive Examinations, or 
the Literary Profession.—Address, Rev. B.A., 1, Bel t Villas, Twickenh 


M ADEIRA—A late TUTOR of CHRIST CHURCH 
intends sailing with his wife to Madeira in November, returning (D.V.) in May. 

He is willing to take with him ONE or TWO PUPILS who wish to avoid an Eng! 

winter, bnt who do not reqnire actual nursing. Terms for the Madeira seven months, 

£225; for the whole year, £300 —Address, Rev. C. R. C., care of Dr. ACLAND, Oxfo: 


VERNKSS.—A GENTLEWOMAN, who has had man 
years’ experience in teaching, will be open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Cy 4 


Commissions or Staff Appointments, are 


on the Ist of December. Acquirements—English, French, German, Music, and 
A liberal salary required. Address, A. B., Post Office, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


To PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN of capital is desirous 


of embarking in the PUBLISHING BUSLNESS, either as Partner or by Purchase. 


—Address, in the first instance, to X, Y. Z., care of Mr. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine-s 
Strand, W.C. 
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ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY, GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
L ST. MARY MAGDALENE, HIGHGATE. Now Ge of REMOVAL.— N NOTICE is. HEREBY GIVEN, 


Visitor-THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PERTY now occupied hy the INSTITUTION is for SALE, and has been 


to the Council. The sum of £5000 is al hsolutely required to ena ble the Council NY enter 

into a Contract. | bg org sum above £ have beeen already received or promised ; but 

as an answer m ven to the Vendor on the Ist oat ae next, the uncil are 
most earnestly solicit the 


ingly suxtous to raise the additional sum requi 
ee of the Property. 
tions may be paid (if required by Instalments) to Messrs. TWINING’S, 215, Strand, 
whe Account of the Purchase Fund of the London Diocesan Penitentiary; or to to the 
Rev. JOHN OLIVER, at the Penitentiary, Highgate, N. 
The SMALLEST CONTRIBUTIONS will be THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 
October | 17th, 1861. JOHN OLIVER, Warden. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE ATHENAUM.— 
The Proprietors, taking advantage of the Abolition of the reper Duty, have resolved 
that from this day the | Price. Shall be REDUCED TO THREEPE 


IN PRICES.—THE TIMES, EVENING 

MAIL, POST, HERALD, ATHENAZUM, and all the other London Newspapers, 

ly SU PPLIED in town, and forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, 

and foreign countries. ADVERTIS IMENTS A List, Cor- 
Present Time, with Politics, Days of Publication, &c., sent gratis, 


WILLIAM DAWSON and SONS, 
Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C, Established 1909, 
Country Booksellers Supplied. 


]T ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
This Library contains Eighty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 ayear with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An additional 
supply of b of books ail allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 perannum, Catalogues, 7s. 6d, 
MUDIE’ 'S LIBRARY.—Two or Three Friends in any neigh- 


bourhood may unite pte One Subscription to this extensive Library, —_ obtain a 


30th, 1861, 


THE 


ace, to their new and more eligible premises, No. 101, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Capital—Two ao Sterling. 
Dire 


Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Be _ = J. W. Cater, 


and Co. 
Co.) 
Imo de Arroyav A. de Arroyave and Co.) 
sq. rs. Ca’ mbbock, 


Edwa en, jeinwort, 
du Buisson, Esq. Du Butsson, en Co.) 


Pré Grenfell, Esq; (Messrs. Pascoe, Grenfell, and 
‘Adolphus K . (Messrs. Klockmann and ‘esser.) 
Junius § . (Messrs. 


Georg’ e Garden se 1, Esq. (De puty-Chairman of the Chartered Mercantile 


BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 

SEcURITY.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
Fully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested, 


Losses promptly and liberally settled. All Risks rated upon their own merit. 
Forms en on posal and avery information wili be furnis on application at the 
porary O fees, $1, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C, 


constant succession of t st Books in every department of Literature 
terms. List of the Works at prove nt in Circulation, and of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale, will be furwarded, postage free, on application, 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


QIXTE EN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 
COOMBEs’S LIBRARY, 141, Regent-street, to Country Subscribers, paying £3 3s. 
annum ; a larger number “than is allowed by any other Library in Town or Count try. 
who Su hseripti ons, One Guinea and upwards, Prospectus on application.—14l, 
Regent-stree 
LAKE’ S DINING ROOMS, 13, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
The Public are respectfully informed that the SMOKING ROOM. of the above 
Establishment having been thoroughly renovated and decorated in most luxurious taste, 


is NOW RE-OPENED. 
GEORGE MILLS HILL, Proprietor. 
Mo EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


in either Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
. freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property. —Apply 
., 6, Norris-street, St. James's, London, 8.W. 


STAINED DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, having been frequently asked for Bed-room 
Furniture to correspond in design with the cormie and Medizval Houses now so 
peanent ly erected, have manufactu COMP SUITE of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE of STAIN ED DEAL, to which they invite oy on, of the Cleray and Gentie- 
men furnishing Country Houses, it is plain and simple in character, and moderate in 


HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Giass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 4 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Koos, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
and SHOW Rooms, BRoap STREET, 

Established 1807. 


TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, 120, Chancery- lane, 

from Fleet- ~atreet), under the medical superintendence of br. RITT 
BRANDT. Physician of the Beulah Spa Hydropathic 
Norwood, who attends fur consultations res: the of the Tur! 
to individu , on Mondays, Wedne , and F , from Twelve Yo Three 
Fee, 5s. Consultation optional. 


HYPROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS. —THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norw ithin 2 minutes’ 
the Crystai Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPT oN of PATIENTS and VISI 

tients from Three Guineas, Visitors from Two Guineas upwards according 
poh, ny Particulars of Dr. RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident P Physician.” 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E, W. LANE, M.A., M.D., 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. a 8 cae direction, 
DR, DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT. -BROWN COD LIVER 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
and mos! remedy for 


OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE. 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
frequent Jonzh’s 8 Li ight-B Cod Liver Oil, I have every reason = 


to be ite its and salutary elect 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in ‘Ontinn to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“I consider Dr, de Jongh’s Light-Bro wn Ooa Liver Oil to tee very = Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
Dr. LAWRANCE, bby cian to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I inva- 
rticle, and not a manufactured efficacy 
of this invaluable is destroy’ red.” 
Dr. LANE F. uperintendent of the Food Collection, ,South 
consider t God “Liv ver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to 
toany other kina as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. DE JONGH’S soque-Deews Cop ieee oe is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
4s. capsuled, and labelled with his rome os 
Witkour WHICH NONE CAN’ BE "GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
OF LEE 


fact, 


obstructing the: entrance of —_- ‘air to the lungs—to some extent ames 
un the constitution. rs had better wear no 
low-priced oven ‘though accompanied by in recom- 
en. 


inendatone of m 
“MR. 4 ng 
37, Agency or wo. FREYS Mr, WILLIAM TWEEDIE, 


THE POLICIES OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ARE MORE VALUABLE THAN ORDINARY POLICIES, 

inasmuch as they are free from extra Premiums in the case of Foreign residence, when 
the aaa | are satistied there is no intention or prospect on the part of the Aooured wo 
reside abi . They are also free from other restrictive clauses, These are great benefits, 
Take as an example a life-renter who assures his life. In ordinary Policies he is limited 
to residence in Kurope, and his es is subject to forfeiture on various grounds, A 
STANDARD Free Policy once obtai mtains but one condition—payment of the Pre- 
mium, and for that, too, increased "facilities are given; while, at the end of five years, the 

rds any question—a simpie promise to pay on proof of 
am. If the Policy is to be e made the basis of a marriage contract, or to be a security in 


As the advantage of a Free Assurance is undeniable : and, in the present every 
ey, it may said, becomes in the course of its existence in some way or other, the 


THE BUSINESS OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has been most successful since its Establishment in 1825. 
PROGRESS DURING 1860. 


Sums proposed for Assurance during the year 1800 .. £307,7' 

Policies accepted and tak: > 

Annual Income was at isth Nov., 1800 304,161 
umulated Fund 1,856,802 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING BEFORE 15TH NOVEMBER, 1861. = 
A Policy effected ry 15th November next will not only icipate in the 7 
of Profits to be made in 1865, but will secure one year’s ndditional Bonus, Py 
Divisions, over Policies “of later date, 
THE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY 

have been divided on six occasions—in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, and 1860, ne: large addi- 
tions were made to Policies under the pecujiar mode of division egy he Company, 
which is essentially Tontine, affording very important advantages to Teodeen, 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


Sumsin Bonus Additions | 5%™s in Policies, | 
Policies. | to 1800, | Benes 
e | £ £ 8. 
1060 15 6 | 6 
1000 | 17% 0 
1000 515 0 | 
1000 302 1 | 
1000 152 10 1152 10 


NEXT ‘DIVISION ON IN } 1805. AND EVERY FIVE “YEARS APTERWARDS. 


THOMSON, Manager. 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
Loxpon—8?, King Willi 
EDINBURGH—3, George-s tree ead Office). 
DUBLIN—6, Upper Sackville-s 
____ The Me Medical Officer attends at the London ‘Omice daily at Half-past One. 


ROXAL- POYAL-EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established a.p, 1720, the First, and confirmed 
OFFICE—ROYAL LONDON; PALL MALL, 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE. PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


Henry — bridge, Esq. Hodgson, Esq. 
Winget Ho Esq. 
cha Garratt ttley, The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
well Daniell, Charles John Manning, 
William Davidson, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq 
Thomas Dent, E: Charies Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander D: 5 Samuel Leo Schuster, 
redk. Joseph Esq. Eric Corsington Senith, Esq. 
les Farqu nm, Es William Soltau, E 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfe Joseph Somes, Esq MP. 
rt us Heath, Esq. | Williai Ince, 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. Charles Baring’ Young, Esq. 


Robert P. Steele, Esq. 

Manager of the Marine Department—Henry Warre, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department— Edward Bird, Esq. 
Actuary—Thos. B. Winser, Esq. 

Cashier and Accountant—John Hooper, Esq. 
Consulting Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 


L and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. ~ meee with, 
in Profi, Divisions of Profit EVEKY FIVE 
ANY SUM UP TO £15,000 INSURED ON THE SAME LIFE. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabili- 


f rship. 
A rate of Bonus to the of Mutual Societies, with the additional 


arantee of a large in ted Capt 
— of practice, with the security of an whose resources have 


The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serv W347 the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer C Corps, within the Fnited Kingdom, free of 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will forwarded on application. 


ial | VE, GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors are pre to receive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par tearing interest at the rate of “hve per cent. per annum, guaranteed by 


Her Majesty’s Secre' of State for India in Council. 
The 1 bentures are y five vd L, the Ist of July a with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a of five years at the same rate ‘of interest, 


Coupons for the half-year, of ofthe 


THOS. R, WATT, Secretary. 
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Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, my now be had in the finest condition of 
ere, HAR GTON PARKER and CO., 53, Pall-Mall, and 14, Regent-street, 
aterloo-piace, 8. W. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.— FINDLATER, MACKIE. 
TODD, and CO, heg to announce that they are now prepared to supply at the Reduced 

bt pons ALLS <UPP’S PALE ALE of the finest quality in Bottles and Casks of 18 Gallons 

and upwards, 

Stores, under London-bridge Railway Station, Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, S.E, 


Arn titan PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


M. INNES and CO.. Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, beg to 
recommend their SHE RRIES of the shipments of Messrs. Gonzalez Dubose and 
Se. se = ones ey, Manuel Misa, nnd Pemartin and Co., of Xerez dela Froutera, at 28s., 
to 75s.; Soft Amontillado, 48s.; Vino de Pasto, 48s.; Dukes Mon- 
tills, PORTS: Shipped by Messrs, ‘thompson and Cro ‘roft, Sandeman and Co., Cockburn, 
Fonseca, Quaries Harris and Co., of Oporto, at 36s., 40s., to 60s.; Vintage 1858, at 40s, 
Vintage 1851, 65s.; 1847, at 75s, CLARETS :—Shi ped by Messrs, Nathaniel Johnston 
and Barton and Gue stier, of Bordeaux, Medcoc, %4s.; St. Julien, 80s.; Duiuc, 42s, ; 
La Rose, 54s.; Leoville, 60s, to s.; Chateau’ Lafite and Chateau Margaux, 78s. to 140s. 
BURGUN DIES :— Beauj olais, 2s.;’Beanne, 30s. CHAMPAGNE: :—Shipped by Mestre. 
Perrier Jouet, Lanson, Mott Chandon, Mumm and Co., Bollinger, Gi “sas and Co. . to 
3.; Finest Ctivees, 1857 Vintare, 72s.; pints, 38s.; haif-pints, OSELLES and 
HOCKS, Sparkling, from 48s. to $4, to 48s, LIQUEURS and SPIRITS. Railway 
Carriage paid. Terms Cash. Remittances, or Town Reierences, to be addressed, G. M. 
INNES and CO., 69, Strand, W.C 


4.UCE—LEA AND PERRIN S 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
d by © 8s to he “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Pr 
*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &e., and by Grocers and Oilmen universal lly. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Morshante, 8, King Witton <trers City, London. 
Good strong useful Congou Ten, $s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38., and 3s, Rich Sonchong 
Teas, 3s. Sd., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Cofiee, to the v value of 40s., sent 1 free to any 
railway station or market town in England, A Price Current free hy post on application. 


PATENT stake 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and wen anced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDKEsS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. WOTHERSH( ION and CO., and London, 


V OLUNTEER PRIZES.—BURROW’S LANDSCAPE 
GLASSES are the most popular. They are PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in every 
pect, valuable alike to Office 8, Sportsmen, and Tourists. Price 3} and 6 Guineas each, 
Bent o on receipt of P.O. Orders to W. and J. BUrRow, Malvern. 


‘ 


Sole London Agents: 
For THE C1ity-JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For THE West END—B. ARNOLD, Baker-street. 


CAUTION.— SMER’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucxenr’s 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purcha-ers are respectfuily warned against i ufringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the ceneral appearance of the SMEE’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential advantages are sacrificed, 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, having now the entireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 


idernbl 
the following considerably SCALE OF PRICES. 
No. for Bedsteads cam wide 
” = 


5 


porti n. To he obtained of almost ‘all m .. table Upholsterers and 
inne Bedding Warehousemen, pee 

ESPECIAL NOTICE shouid be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL “ Tucker's Patent.” 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


ECES.—Buyers of the ahove are requested, before finally Sooty < to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROO hey contain such an assortment PENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, ei ither for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
bars, £3 15s. to £38 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, 

£11; ditto, with rich ormoin ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18; “¢himney- -Pieces, 
from €1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £44s, The BURTON and all other 
PATE oh STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


EADS, BATHS, and LAMPS—WILLIAM 

BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 


tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished t in 
this couniry. 


Bedsteads, from ae = 6d. to £20 Os. each, 

Shower Baths, from . Od. to £6 Os, each, 

Lamps (Moderateur) from oy Od. to £8 10s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil. 4s. per gallon, 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED. —The most varied assortment 


of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 


RG URTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only becuuse of the largeness of the sales. 


-inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 
mitch, j0s.5 if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 278. 6d. per dozen; extra fine Ivory, 32s. ; if with silver ferrules, 303, to 50s. ; White 
Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen; Desserts, bs.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Black Horn 


Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s. ; Carvers, 2s, 6¢,; Black Wood-Handied Table 


Knives and Forks, 6s, per dozen; Table Steels, from 1Is.each. The largest Stock in exist- 


ence of Piated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new Plated 


Fish Carvers. 


S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


LON MONGERY CATALOGUE a be had — and free by post. It contains 
upwards of Four Hundred [Wustrations of his illimite tock of Sterling ig 2 and Electro- 
P te, Nicke) Stlver, and Britannia Meta! Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot W Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘yen Trays, Urns, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Beds iteads, 
Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &e., yy, Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twents iarge Show-Kooms, at 0, Oxford- street, he 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- -place; and 1, Newman-mews, Soe. 
A GUE AND DEBILITY.—The best remedy is QUININE, 
and the bess preparation of this wonderful tonic is WAT ERY QUININE WINE, 
recommended by Dr. Hassall, of the Lancet, and the Medical Profession. Prepared solely 
by ROBERT W AT ERS, 2, Martin’s-iane, Cannon-street, London, and sold by Grocers and 
Others, 308. dozen, Wholesaie Agents, Lewis, WEBB, and Co., Worcester. 


A STHMA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA.— 

By immediate contact with the air cells and passages the fumes of this plant afford 
instantaneous reli: f. remedy is atapted for use all_ patients. Grown (in this 
country) and prepared only, by SAVORY and E, Chemists to Her Majesty, 
1483, NEW BOND STREET; 20, Chapei-street, Ey, and 1}, Lancaster-terrace, 
Hyde-park, London. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 


RABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 


peps' stion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bilious- 
Bese, sney, distension, hemorrhoids, torpidity of the &c.— Andrew 
Ure, M.D., F.B.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, br. campbell, W urzer 

Pac tn tins, with full instructions, 11b., 2ibs., 4s. 6d. ; 5ibe., Ils.; 12Ths., 22s. 


f carriage, 408.—BARRY DU Co. Regent-street ndon ; alee 
; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 29 and 330, Strand ; 
and through all Grocers aud énemiste. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is the most “certain 
remedy for Restoring and Strengthening the Hair. By it Whiskers oye 
oustaches are produced and beautifled. dies will find it valuable, 
he most delicate head-dress or bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sol in 
tles, $s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. 
C.and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 


38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


HARLAND an FISHER beg to call attention to th 
NEW SHOW-ROOMS for DECORATION, STAINED 

GLASS, GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, &. &., which have been recently add ded to thety 

Establishment. Designs and Metimates furnished, or an illustrated Priced 

upon application. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
%4, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
will een post free, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
TALOGUB of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 

PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS AN D BARRATYD 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 

Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic Purposes, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the 
88, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), lowDen 


‘4 
DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, ney 
to Somerset House, Strand, Lists of the necessary 
Outtits for every appointment, with Prices Thresher’s prea 
Wais' ts. India Tweed Suits, and SEs Flannel Shirts, can only be procured 
this Establishment. 


— 


‘THOS. DE LA RUE ‘COS. RED LETTER DIARIRS 


ALENDARS for 1862. Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety 
sizes fee the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application. * 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
GRATIS, AND POSTAGE FREE, 


A CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE of NEW 
POPULAR BOOKS, the published prices of which vary from 1s. to £31 10s., now 
reduced ho _ commencing at 4d. up to £23 12s. 6d. All new and warranted pe 
Copthalt and precisely the same as if the full price were paid.—8. and T. GILBFaR 4 
all- Pailarnen: reek of the Bank of England, London, B.C. Please copy the address, 


[LLUMINATION.—LAING’S EDITION OF MANUAL 


OF ILLUMINATION, Woodcut Lilustrations. Price 1s. 


LAING’S COMPANION TO MANUAL OF ILLUMI. 
NATION. Numerous Woodcut Lilustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London : Winsor and NgwTon, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COMPETITION, 


A Plea for an open Civil Service. 
RIDGWAY, 109, Piceadilly. One Shilling. 
This day, price 1s, 
NOQTES | ON SHAKESPEARE. By James Nicnotts, 
.P. En 
lentes |: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 

LETTERS OF PRESBYTER SEPTUAGEN ARIUS— 

LETTER Ill. THE GREEK TEXT OF M. TISCHENi 
_ BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, a. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. sewed, 
Creesvs, KING OF LYDIA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Major Ricnarps. Second Edition, revised by the Author. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, , and Co., Paternoster-row, 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY—NEW VOLUME. 
In Royal 8vo, price 18s, cloth gilt, 


BIRDS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With 
upwards of 600 Original Lilustrations, by Wolf, Weir, Coleman, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


a BEST PRACTICAL HORSE BOOK. 
n Demy, 8vo, price iss, half-bound, 600 pp. 
‘THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE AND THE FIELD. 
By STONEHENGE and Lupton. His Varieties, Management in Heath and Disease, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. With 160 Illustrations by Barraud, Zwecker, Scott, &e, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE, 
This day, &vo, 2s. 6d.; or by post, 2s. Sd. 


AX VINDICATION of the DUKE of MODENA from the 

HARGES of MR. GLADSTONE, from Official Documents and other Anthentic 

Selected and Kevi an Introduction by the Marquis of NORMANBY, K.G. 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Rezent-street. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


NGLAND, the REMNANT of JUDAH, and the ISRAEL 


4 EPH RAM. By the Rev. F. R, A. GLOVER, M.A., Chaplain to the Consulate at 
““We see not our signs.”—Psalm lixxiv. 9. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterioo-piace, London, 
Now ready, Three Vols, 8vo, £1 2s, 6d. cloth, 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR: A 
Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings of the LONDON STREET FOLK; com- 
prising Street Sellers, Street Buyers, Street Finders, Street Performers, Street A’ ‘Artizans, 
and Street Labourers. By HENRY MAYHEW. With Illustrations from Photographs. 
Three Vols. 8vo, £1 2s. 6d. cloth. 

In active preparation, THE EXTRA VOLUME, “Those who will not Work;” com- 
prising Prostitutes, Thieves, Cheats and Beggars. 
GRIFFIN, BoHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 


InD ber will be published 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Verse in the Spenserian Stanza, W PHILIP STANHOPE WoRSLEY, M.A., of 
Corpus Christi College. Vol. I., Books I. to XI1., in Crown 8vo. 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

in a Series of entirely Original and Anthentic to ga By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
P.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical Athi.” With ludex of easy Tele- 
rence to each Map, comprising upwards of 150,000 Places ‘contain in this AUas. Imperial 
Folio, to cack Map, 0 russia or morocco, price £5 15s. 

“Of the many noble atlases prepared hy Mr. Johnston and published by Messrs. 
wood and Sons, this Koy al Atlas will be the most useful io the public, and will deserve 
be the most popular.”—Atheneuvm, vonage 

“ We know no series of maps which w ure warmly recommend, The a eqnrey. 
yeerer er we have attempted to put it to the | test, is really astonishing.”—Saturday 


ne culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world in the 
Atlas, than which it ts impossible to conceive anything more perfect.”—Morning 
“ This is, bey most eplona id and luxurious, as as the 
and complete, of all existing atiases.’ wardian. 
* There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps 2 caus 
beanty and completeness to the Royal ‘Atlas just issued by Mr. Jvubns 
‘ran. ner. 


Colog 


“In comparing this beautiful and valuable with collections, 
must |e struck, notonly by the immense advances i knowledge, debut 
greatly in power of that to eye in the course 


last thirty years.” — Econom 
almmont "dally referer reference “to, and of it since the pu 
ears an 
thie te” the complote aad outhentio stles 
issued.”’—Scotsman, 


‘W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, Sold by all Bookeelier = 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX., 
is publish 


Oct. 1861.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

Il. LIFE, ENTERPRIZE, AND PERIL LN COAL MINES, 
Ill. IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 

IV. NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER. 

V. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

VI. PLUTARCH, 
VII, EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

VIII. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
1X. ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH RATE QUESTION, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


On First OCTOBER was published, No. 1V., price 3s. 64. 


THE MEDICAL CRITIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


URNAL. Edited by Dr. Forres Winstow, M.D., D.C 


CONTENTS: 
rterly Retrospect. | & Medical Students—A New Generation, 
1 Study of Medicine. | 9. The State c England. 
Case of the Egyptian Prigate at | 10. Unrecognised In 
Liverpool, with Remarks on the Causa- | 11. On Hallueinati —y i "their Relation to 
tion of Fevers, &c. By Gavin Milroy, | onions Sempreneaes, By A. Brierre 
de Boismon 


CLP, 
Esthetics of Suicide, 12. Medieai Gossi 
Phy sicians, 13. Literary and Record 
5, Orientalism Forei cian Medico - Psychological Litera- 


denborg’s Drea j 
onthe Treatment of Cretin- 
. By J. Mundy, M.D., of Moravia, 


London: JOHN W. Davirs, 54, Leicester-square, 


THE QUEEN, of SATURDAY, October 19th, 
contains, QUE other [}ustrations—The Vraick Harvest in Jersey—The King of 
Prassia’s Visit to the Emperor of the French: Reception at the Foot of the Grand Stair- 
ease—Soirée in the Grand Saloon of the Chatean of Compiégne—Llustrations of the Bless- 

ines of Modern Education—The Exhibition Building: an Interior, from a Photograph 
taken for the Commissioners—Scenes in Scandinavia: The Valley of Bolkesjo, Valley of 
Heimdal, a Village Inn at Bolkesjo, Interior of a Cottage in yy ty Park, 
the Seat of the Duke of Neweastle—Portrait of Deerfovt, the Seneca Indian, from an 


original Photograph, 

TWO SUPPLEMENTS, 

1, Pour paces, Seeing Ores in the New Lace Braid—Handkerchief Sachet in 
Reals Sik Embre Sachet to Match—Crochet Antimacassar of 
and raised 

Large Pilate of Fashions, containing Designs of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Winter Mantles, 
To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on receipt of Siz Stamps. 
LONDON; 248, STRAND, W.C, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., richly printed in gold and colours, 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE for 


OCTOBER, 
ConTENTs ;—Address—Border of the Thirteenth Border of the 
Sixth Century—Plate IIL, Iuminations from the Third to the Sixth Century—Lesson L., 
On the Art of Iluminating—Plate Outline Study and Queries. 


London: Day and Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn ; and all Booksellers. 


ART SCHOOLS—FLORENCE EXHIBITION.— 
THS BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence. contains :—Fine View, Interior of 
&. Peter’s, Windmill-street—Art and Schools of Art—On Portland Stone—Altar-slabs— 
Exhibition Building (with Florence Exhibition—The 
Labour Market—The proposed Bridge at Lambeth—The Cholera in India—Pipe-drainage 
and Close C: Drinking Fountains—Ripyn Cathedral—Law Board 
of Works—Lron Columns—Scottish News—Stained Glass— Provincial News—Competitions, 
&e. &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—THE GAZETTE OF BANKRUPTCY, No.L, 
is published THIS DAY, 19th October, 
Office : ac and STEVENS and Sons, 26, Be!l-yard, Lincoln’s-inn. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—Three Volumes. of this 
Popular and Entertaining Miscellany, each Volume containing 768 pages of Letter- 
consisting of Stories, Essays, an Pa apers on Various Subjects. by Writers of 
inence, and Twelve tiiust rations, besides numerous V ignettes and Diagrams, are now 
published, price 7s. 6d, each, in ornamental cloth binding. 
Sith, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


tu 
Obituary. 


In course of publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. In the Cornhill Magazine. 
“The Adventures of Philip’ increase in interest with each snecessive waster, and the 
of the story a rapidity which is unparalleled in any of Mr. 
eray’s former works.” —Spect 
SMITH, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


In course of publication, 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. By ONE OF THE FIRM. Inthe Cornhill "Magazine. 
ane Syellepe appears with a new story in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.” 
“Mr. Trollope we are glad to see, commences a new =) — opening chapters of which 
are interesting from their quaintness. "— English Churchm 
Smita, ELDRR, and Co., 65, ‘Cornhii. 


In course of publication, 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. Inthe Cornhill Magazine. 


“In England the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find and 
ea welcome, She fixes the anoum of the external earth with the firm and faithful 
id of a severe and keen-eyed observer. .... * Agnes of Sorrento’ is a sweet prose poem 
=an uninterrupted burst of beauty, organo and inanimate. There is not = ill-chosen 
Word, not an incongruous or uncouth thought, from beginning to end.”— Weekly Dispatch, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, Second and Revised Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


()BSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND MIND. 

By ForBES WINSLOW, M._D., D.C L, Oxon. 

“The most important work that has appeared in this country for many years, on subtle 
affections of the mivd and obscure diseases of the brain. he incipient symptoms of 
softening and paralysis of the brain, are described at great length. Dr. Winslow has 
accurately detailed the stealthy, insidious, and, if unchecked, fearfully destructive a 
tee of these types of cerebral disease. What an amountof bodil, suffering and hopeless 

tal imbeciiity might be prevented if the practical and scientific views p! in 
Dr. Winsiow’s work were generally diffused.””—Lancet. 
London: JOHN w. _ DAVIES, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 
GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
Now Complete, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, Twelve Vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the 


aeee of the G Pp y with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE 


mage now Complete, with Maps, Woodcuts, and Index, Four Vols. 8vo, 183. each, 


vente HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New English 

ersion. Translated with Notes and Essays. By Rev. GEORGE paper 

° pe ahove Histories being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to com- 
wi tela. (= without delay, as the Volumes in the next editions will not sd sold 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR, 
FovcrtH THOUSAND, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


EE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, in 1853-56, including 

a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History, and or the Present 
Ortiation of the People. By Rev. W. ELLIs. Author of “ Polynesian Researches.” 

“In the revived interest bs hing to Madagascar by the important, changes that have 

Place in that isiand, we shonid urge those who have not read the Kev. Wm. Ei-is’s 

t interesting volume to turn to it at once for the sake of Making themselves acquainted 

with wee patos of civilization and Christianity there.”’ 
t Dr. Livingstone has done for Central ‘Africa, ie clits has accomplished for 
He has rome to light the interior of an unknown region, an’ ope: 


4 new field of vast importance for uropean and transatlantic en That Mada- 
wascar will v avery soon be accessible to our trade and commerce it is ——— 
after the recent instances of China and Japan.”—Christian Observer. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 
A EW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN. 


LITERARY AND POLITICAL RECOLLECTION 8 AND 


SKETCHES. November. 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 


WITCH § STORIES. Collected by E. Lyyn Linton, Author 


Ociober. 
In Post 8vo, 
A NEW WORK ON AMERICA, By J. G. Kout, 
(In November. 
INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN "FRANCE. (In October. 


One Vol. Post Svo, 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By Aytnony Trottors. 
Un October. 


Two Vols. Post 8vo, 
THE DUTCH AT HOME. By Atrnonse 
Translated by 


LaSCELLES WRAXALL, October. 

One Voi. Post 8vo, 
A WORK ON FARMING. By the Rev. W. Buzyzs. 
One Vol. Post 


THE HISTORY and LITERATURE of the CRUSADES. 
By Von SYBEL. Edited by Lady Durr Gorpon. (In October. 
One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND 


HOW TO SEE AND. KNOW THEM. By Captain A. W. Draysoy, RA. With 
(In November, 


lilustrations, 
One Vol. Demy 8vo, 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
One Vol. Crown Svo, 


LITTLE DORRIT. By CaHartes Dickens. Forming the 
New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. [Jn October. 
In Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
(In November. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Dickens. Fourth 


Edition, In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THREE GATES IN VERSE. By Cuauncey Hass Town- 


SHEND. Second Edition. In Crown Svo, This day. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: an Pssatonl 
| nae By W. H. Ainswortu, Three Vols. Post 8vo, with Iustrations by John 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the Bards: a Poem. By 


NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TrEvOR, Third Edition. In Feap. 8vo, 


LA BEATA: a Novel. By T. A.Trottorz. Second Edition. 


In Two Vols, Feap. 8vo, 16s. 


FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway, 


In Post 8vo, 6s. 


OUR CRUISE IN THE “CLAYMORE;” with a VISIT 
to DAMASCUS and the LEBANON, By Mrs. Harvey, of Iekwell- Bury. In Post 8vo, 
with Lilustrations, 10s, 6d, 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By 


Dr. BENJAMIN per, In Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Atpnonsz Esquinos. 


Translated by LasCELLES WRAXALL. In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 188. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went 


to the Shires. Third Edition, In Post 8vo, 9s. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


Fourth Edition. In Small 8vo, with Maps, 4s. 


A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END. And 


By WHITE. Second Edition. In Small with 


THE UN COMMERCIAL | TRAVELLER. 
Edition, Post 


Dickgns. Third 
PAUL THE POPE AND "PAUL THE FRIAR: a Story 


<2 Interdict. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, with a Por- 


HISTORY woe THE LIFE AND TIMES < OF EDMUND 


THomas MACNIGHT. Three Vols, Demy 


cosTUME. IN ENGLAND. By F. A 
aah Edition, with Additions, and nearly 700 Woodents by the Author, Crown 


LUCILE: a Poem. By Owen Menzpira, Author of “The 


In Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIVE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE 


By YON@z. With Portrait, 


By Watters Wuire. 


By 


JonN A Albemarle-street. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. = —~ 
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13, Great BoRoUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora. 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake 
8vo, with Portrait, and Lllustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund of 
information, and aartsee ‘Wipetwatioas will command a wide circle of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.”—Atheneum. 


THE. LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER 


C.B. With his Correspondence. From his Private Papers. By M: or-General 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC SKETCHES 
N RUSSIA, Two Vols., 2is, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By Epwarp Corrine. 


Coun TY SOCIETY. “ Vérité sans peur.” Three Vols. 


“Wecan promise the ponte. arich treat from the perusal of this novel; the talent 
manifested is unquestionable.” — Messenger. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. Witts. Three Vols. 


“A novel of remarkable power. The interest never flags. Th 
po’ ere is real genius in 


FAst AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in abundance, and an el — 
mastery of words. He succeeds in keeping our curiosity awake to the end.”"—Daily 


Sik RICHARD HAMILTON. Two 


(Just ready. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
Blo PHIES of ATTERBURY, BUNYAN, 


JOHNSON, and PITT. Contributed to th 


Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. London: Longman and Co. 


Now Complete in Two Vols. Svo, £2 4s. 


THE {GREEK With Notes, Grammatical 
xXegetic: y WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late of K liege, London, and 
Feliow of Queen’s Coliege, Cambridze ; and Vit cis 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 
Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, £1, 
» Il, THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. £1 4s, 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA, 


RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill, F.C. 


Just published, New Edition, with Additions, price 5s 5s, cloth, 


= FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” By Dr. Dickson. 
“ Almost as entertaining as a novel.” — Westminster Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court; and all Booksellers. 


Price 4s, 


N2@, ANTECEDENT IMPOSSIBILITY IN MIRACLES: 


Some Remarks on the Essay of the late Professor Baden Powell, in a Letter by a 
ature of certain enomena sty) “Spiritual,” wit tters 
William Howitt, and others, 


J. H. and J, PARKER, Oxford and London. 


TH CENTRIFUGAL FORCE DISCOVERED TO BE 
try LIGHT.—This very important suliest will be found completely demon- 
A MOTION.” By EDWARD 


ge WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Pleet-street, E.C. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


CAST IN MEAL, OR THE POISON RENDERED 


ESS; a Sermon’ preached by the Right Rev. SAMUEL, Lorp BIsHoP of 

High Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 

arter,on the occasion of layine the Foundation Stone of the Coli . 

John’s Hurstpierpoint, on Tuesday, 17th September, 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and id New ¥ Bond- street, 


TWELVE 8 SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Liverydole 


, near Exeter. By Jam 
r iy ES Forp, A.M., late Chaplain, 


By the same Author, 
The FOUR GOSPELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, 
Mlustrated, chiefly in the Doctrinal and Moral Sense, — Ancient and Modern Authors. 
| o- Pp. 588, 13s, ip. 794, 188. 
ark, pp. cts of the Apostl . 702, 178. 
8. Luke, pp. 684, 15s, With Copious tude exes, 
Each Volume may be had separately, 


meHE QUARESIMALE OF P. PAOLO SEGNERI, 


Translated from the Get nal Italian, Wi 
Se ee ee gi n, ith a Preface relating to the Author. Ina Series 


London: MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Rond-street, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., with a Photograph Portrait, 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. H. NEWLAND. M. A. 
of ond, Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. By the Rev. 


London: JosEPH and New Bond-street. 
“ Full of sound information.”—Cottage Gardener. 
“‘A sensible, practical poultry manual.”—Field. 
“Genial and instructive. Mrs. Blair is completely mistress of her subject.” 2ra. 


HEN Second Edition, with Ten Plates, by Weir, 7s. 64, 

HE WIFE: Her Own Experience in He 

T Poultry Yard. By Mrs. FERGUSSON of Own 
Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack, London: HAMILTON and Co. 


A New, Revised, and Illustrated Edition, in One Vol. Small 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


(GREEN (COL. GEORGE) HIN ON HORSE- 
Common 


EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


STRA ION OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS,” 
MACLISE'S ILLUSTKATIONS. 


In Royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s., morocco, 21s., morocco by Hay 31s. 6d., illustrated with 


| ge a Wood Engravings by Thos, Daiziel, G from Designs by 
‘THE PRINCESS: a Medley. By Atrrep Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


EDWARD MOXoON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


TDYLLS OF THE KING. By Avraxp Tenwysox, Esq, 


D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


3. IN MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
4. MAUD; and other Poems. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 


5s, cloth, 
*,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
In One Vol. 8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


A SECOND SERIES of HOOD’S OWN; or, Laughter 


from Year to Year, 


Also, 
vols _HOOD'S OWN: First Series. New Edition. In One 


rice 10s. 6d, cloth, 


"HOOD" POEMS. Edition. In Fcap. 8vo, 


price 7s. cloth. 


3. HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Eleventh 


Edition, In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
4. HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and 
Verse, In Feap. Svo, illustrated by Eighty-seven Designs, price 5s, cloth, 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


VV ILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six 


Vols. Fcap. 8vo, price 30s, cloth, 


2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In One 


Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six 
pocket Vols., price 21s. cloth. 
*.* The above are the only COMPLETE Editions of Wordsworth’s Poems. 
EDWARD MOXxoNn and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


TLLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’S POEMS. 
1. ROGERS’S POEMS. In One Vol., illustrated by Seventy- 


two Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 


2. ROGERS'S ITALY. In One Vol., illustrated by Fifty-six 


Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 10s. cloth, 

3. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In One Vol. Feap. 
8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth, 
EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


Lately published, in Small 8vo, wi New mao, with Portrait and Vignette, 
rice 7s. clot 


HELLEY POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 
1. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In One Vol. Medium 8vo, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price i2s. cloth, 


2. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. 


SHELLEY. In Three Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


3. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM ABROAD, 


TRANSLATIONS AND FRAGMENTS, Editea by Mrs, SHELLEY. In Two Vols. 
8vo, price 9s, clota, 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


JOHN KEATS’S POEMS. 


In One Vol. 8vo, illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, price 12s, cloth, 


[THE POETICAL WORKS OF J OHN KEATS. Witha 
Memoir, by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, M 
*,* The same Work in Feap. 8vo, without the Fe itiatinn price 5s. cloth, 
EpWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. In Four Vols. 


Feap, 8vo, price 20s, cloth. 


CONTENTS : 
1 wae lpieees OF CHARLES LAMB, WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. By Sir 
ALFOU 
2. FINAL MEMORIALS. oF. CHARLES LAMB; consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before f some of hi s Companions, ny Sir T, N. TALFOUBD. 
3. THE ESSAYS OF 


4. ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c. 


Also, 
1. THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. In One Vol. 


8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 
2. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


price 6s, cloth. 
EDWARD MOXxoON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


HAYDN’S DICTLONARY OF DATES.—TENTH EDITION. 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 18s, cloth; in calf, 24s 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating. to all 


none Nations; for Universal Reference ; Comprehending Remarkable Occur- 

rences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries— 
their Brogress. in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—their Achieve an 
in Arms—their Military, an4 Religions and of the 
Empire. By JosrpH HaypDN. Tenth Edition, revised a A by BENJAMIN 
yt pone, Kesistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 

ritai 

“A volume containing upwards of 1, 000 eatistee, and, perhaps, more than 15 times 
facts. What the London Directory sto the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be 
found to to are after information, whether 
general,” —Tim 


In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


DANse SEAMAN’S MANUAL. By the Author of “Two 
one Ste before the Mast.” Containing: A Tintin on Practical Seamanship, with 
ites—A Dictionary of Sea Terms—Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service— Laws 

ce W 


EDWARD iomee and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


AUST: In One Vol. oP, 8vo, Seventh Edition, price 4s. cloth, 
a ati > i 
Favst Dram: atic Poem. “wi DY GOETHE Translated into 
Epwakp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
Pp OETRY—ADAPTED FOR PRIZES AND 
PRESENTS. 


COVERIDGE’S POEMS. Price $s. 6d. cloth. | ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 5s. cloth, 


Price 38. 6d. cloth. $s, 6d. 
KEATS'S PORTICAL WORKS, Price 8s, 6a. 


SPE NS OF WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 
LAMB'S POETS. “in In Two Vols. $s, 6d. cloth. 
clo 


EpWARD Moxon and Co,, 44, Dover-street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE NORTH CHINA 
CAMPAIGN OF 1860; containing Personal Experiences of Chinese 
Character, and of the Moral and Social Condition of the Country; toge- 
ther with a Description of the Interior of Pekin. By Rosert Swiynoe, 
of H.M.’s Goneier Service in China, Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope 
Grant during the Campaign. With Five Illustrations and Plan. 
Demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth. [ Ready. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS. From Ciullo 
D’Aleamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1300). In the Original 
Metres; together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti. Part I. Poets chiefly before Dante. Part II. Dante and 
his Circle. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE FOUR CONQUESTS OF 
ENGLAND. By James Aveustus St. Jonn. Two Vols. 8vo. 


THE LADY’S GUIDE TO THE ORDERING OF 
HER HOUSEHOLD, AND THE ECONOMY OF THE DINNER 
TABLE. By ALapy. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT. 
pony by his Exprst Son. With a Photographic Portrait, Two Vols. 
‘ost 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN, M.A., Author of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Post 8vo, 450 pp., with Portrait, 
price 6s. cloth. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH SISTER OF 
CHARITY. By MarGaret Goopman. Small Post 8vo. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By W.M.Tuackeray. Crown 8vo. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Tuacxeray, 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY HOLME LEE. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
TUFLONGBO AND HIS ELFIN COMPANIONS IN THEIR 
JOURNEY THROUGH THE ENCHANTED FOREST, WITH 
LITTLE CONTENT. By Hotme Lee, Author of “Legends from 
Fairy Land,” &. With Ilustrations, Small Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


WARP AND WOOF; or, The Reminiscences of 
Doris Fletcher. By Hoitme Ler, Author of “Against Wind and 
Tide,” “ Kathie Brande,” &. Three Vols. Post 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By AnTHony TROLLOPE. 
One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION, 


LAVINIA. By the Author of “Doctor Antonio,” 
“Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. Small Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. | By Harrier 


Martrvgav. A New Edition, Post 8vo. 


GARDNER'S (DR. JOHN) HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 
CINE AND SICK ROOM GUIDE: describing Diseases, their 
Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, with the most Approved Methods of 
Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies. 

Several new Vegetable Medicines of Great Value in cases of Dyspepsia, 
Liver Disorders, Gout, Rheumatism, Bronchitis, Ner , &ec., have 
been lately brought into use by American Physicians, and are for the 
first time made known in this country in “ Household Medicine.” 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


JAPAN, THE AMOOR, AND THE PACIFIC. 
With Notices of other Places comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation 
in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858-60. B ENRY 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 16s. cloth, 


THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS: being an 
Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic “The Hitopadesa.” B 
Epwin ARNOLD, M.A. Oxon, Author of “ Education in India.” Wi 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


IN-DOOR PLANTS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. For the Drawing-room, Balcony, and Greenhouse. Containing 
clear instructions by which Ladies may obtain, at a small am ¢ 
constant supply of Flowers. By E. A. Mating. With a 
Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SAID AND DONE! One Vol. Post 8vo. 


Il. 
HILLS AND PLAINS: a Very Old Story. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo. 


MISS GWYNNE OF WOODFORD. By Gurta 
Rivers. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
Brown, who was Executed at Charlestown, Virginia, December 2nd, 
1859, for an Armed Attack upon American Slavery. With Notices 
of some of his Confederates. Edited by Rrcnarp D. Wess. With 
Photographie Portrait, Sn.all Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Hotme Lez, 
Author of “ Kathie Brande,” “ Against Wind and Tide,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EDUCATION IN OXFORD: its Method, its Aids, 
and By Jamzs E. Kocers, M.A. Post 8vo, 
price 6s. cloth. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS BIRTHPLACE. By 
Joun R. Wise. With Twenty-two Illustrations by W. J. Linton. 
Crown 8vo, printed on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound in orna- 
mental cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC : 
her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civilization. By W. Carew Hazuirr. 
Complete in Four Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, price £2 16s. cloth. 


*,* Volumes III. and IV. may be had separately. 


RAGGED LONDON. By Jonn HOLLINGsHEAD, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND. By Hote 
Ler, Author of “Kathie Brande,” “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c, 
With Eight Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE. An 
Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. Second Edition. Witha 
new Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By RatpxH Watpo 
Emerson, Author of “ Essays,” ‘‘ Representative Men,” &. Post 8vo, 


price 6s. cloth. 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition, 1s. cloth. 


BERMUDA: its History, Geology, Climate, Products, 
Agriculture, By Tuzopore L. Goprt, M.D. Post 8vo, 
price 9s. cloth, 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK, 
By W. M. Wiu1tams. With Six Coloured Views. Third Edition, 
Post 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, By 
Watrer THornsvry, Author of “ Life in Spain,” &. &. Two Vols., 
with Eight Tinted Illustrations, price 21s. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. With Introductory 
Chapters on the Original Sources for the Biography of Mahomet, and 
on the Pre-Islamite History of Arabia. By W. Murr, Esq., Bengal C.S., 
Complete in Four Vols. Demy 8vo, price £2 2s. cloth. 


*,* Vols. III. and IV. may be had separately, price 21s. 


ROBERT OWEN and bis SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Lucas Sareant, Author of “Social Innovators and 
their Schemes.” One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


NOTES ON SHOEING HORSES: or, the Causes 
and Prevention of Lameness arising from Shoeing. By Lieut.-Col. 


Firzwyeram, Inniskilling Dragroons. With Eight Llustrations, 
Demy Gvo, prise be, Oa. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 
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UNIFORM EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. Just published, 8¥0, 12s, 
bishtk tek THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 
¢ following are Now Ready. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to 


Peace of Versailles, 1718-1788. By Manon. Fourth Edition. 7 vols. Post 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of Roget from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the 
Fourth. By LonD CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition, Ten Vols, Post 8vo, 60s. 


PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 


ANCIENT BOvrTisns. By Srr J. GARDNER WILKINSON. Third Edition, With 
500 Woodeuts, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. With Notes 


and Lilustrations, Cabinet Edition, Ten Vols. Feap. 8vo, 30s. 


vi. 
LIFE OF LORD BYRON;; with his Letters and Journals. 


By THomAs MooRE. With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. Six Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, 18s 


vil. 
POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, 


with a Life by his Son, With Notes and Lilustrations. Cabinet Edition. Eight 
Vols. Feap, 8v0, 248, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PUBLISHED BY DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


(AGENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY.) 


OBSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED APPLICATION 
of PARTHEIeTIO PRINCIPLES to the THEORY and HISTORIC CRITICISM of the 
GOSPEL. By . MILL, D D., late Re — Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge. Second Paitin? With the Author's latest Notes and Additions, 
Edited by his Son-in-law, B. Wess, M.A., Perpetuai Curate of Sheen. 8vo, lds. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. For aoe ~~ of Biblical Students. By F. H. ScRIVENER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CAIRO TO SINAI AND SINAI TO CATRO: being an 
Account of a Journey in the. Desert of Arabia, November and December, 1860. By the 

v. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of geiniy y College, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, 
Cambridge. With Map and Plates, Feap. 8 


A CON CISE GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. 
- By the Rev, W. J. Bra M.A. Revised by SHRIKH ALI NADY EL BARRANY, 
one of the Sheikhs of the of VAyhar Mosque in Cairo, 12mo, 7s. 


A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS: being Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and 
Methods of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., Head Master of the Government School, 
Benares; and Rev, A. WRIGLEY, M.A., of St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge, and the 
Royal Military Academy, Addiscombe. $vo, 15s. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST AND THE SERVICE OF 
CHRIST. Considered in Three Sermons, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in February, 1861. To whieh are appended a Few Remarks upon the Present 
State of Religious Feeiing. By FRANCIS FRANCE, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, and 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Crown 8vo, Js. od, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO, 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 


66, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Li e and Correspon dence of Lord Bacon. An Answer to 


“Pere rsonal History of Bacon.” By A MEMBER OF THE 
EMP 
= Lrobably' no book was overs received with more suspici: on and dismissed with fess 
gompunetion than Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s iately-issued * Personal History of Bacon.’ 
aa ate iT in the Timea, but in all ea sources, the real nature of the book was 
light, and although clacquers pronounced for the book in the regular quar- 
py and in the usual way, the book only escaped damning by aco conventional indul- 
nee. This month an answer has been published under tle title of ‘The Life and 
rrespondence of Lord Bacon,’ and which, in the face of clumsily -concealed opposi- 
tion, is attracting the notice of the higher order of litiérateurs.”"—Literary Budget. 


Court Life at Naples in our own Times. Two Vols., 21s.  [(keady. 
The International Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. Barry, 
Author of “ Festus,” Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
The Literary Women of England. 8vo, 18s. 
The Life of Wallace. By, the Rev. J. S. Watson, Author of 
“The Life of Porson.” 8vo, 10s, 6d. ‘his month, 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
The First Volume of the History of the Church o%, England 
from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Perry, late 
and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, which has widely as 
“best” History of f the Charch of England ever issued, is now ready, and may 
ofall B s, and at every Library throughout thee country. 
of Labrador Life. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ashcombe Churchyard. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Great Catches; or, Grand Matches. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
The Lady of the Manor of Toperoft. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Joseph in the Snow and the Clockmaker. By Lady Watuace. 
bree Vols., 31s. 6d 


My Daughter . Marjorie. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


Post 10s. 6d, 
Vanity Church. A Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
Crow’s-Nest Farm. A Novel. By the Author of “Effie 
Vernon.” Post 10s, 6d, 
The Old Manor's Heir. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Wheat and Tares. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 


The Old Roman Weill. A Romance of Dark Streets and Green 
Lanes. 10s, 6d. 


(Immediately. 


OF ENGLAND. 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A. 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, 
College, London. 


Just published, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HEBREW POETRY, 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Fsq. 
Author of “The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” “ Ultimate Civilization,” &, —- 


Second Edition, improved, Two Vols. ty 8vo, 21s.; antique calf, 36s, ; 
morocco, 42s. 


YOUNG’S DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, 


On the Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Immediately, Post 8vo, 


THE MONKS OF KILCREA,. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


Fifth Edition, Feap., 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d, 
THE FIRST SERIES OF 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By A. A. PROCTER. 
Second Edition, Fcap., 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d. 


The SECOND SERIES of LEGENDS and LYRICS. 
By A. A. PROCTER, 


Just published, 8vo, 12s, 


CIVILIZATION CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE 


In Relation to its Essence, its Elements, and its End. 


By GEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwic ke,” “The ‘True Theory of 
Representation in a State.” 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MR. NEWBY'S POPULAR NEW NOVELS.—NOW READY. 


THE ANCHORET OF MONTSERRAT. 


“The admirers of the late Mrs. Sherwood wiil read with pleasure ‘The Anchoret of 
Montserrat,’ written by her dauxhter, Mrs. Kelly. The mother’s less _ are beantifully, 
as it were, reproduced by the pen of the da: izhter; whilst a Preface 1 ¥ nn. tee 
celebrated Eastern traveller, gives, by its graphic description of the holy mountain, addi: 
tional charm to the novel.” — Express. 


CONSTANCE DALE. 
“It cannot fail to be oonty interesting to the lovers of fiction. The sto: 
not the unimpeaciiable morality than by the agrecable style in whieh 
tten.” 


ser 
This book, like Miss Muilock’s, displays the impress of mind. It is striking 
not only from unusual talent, but great yenius.”—Adver: 


THE FRIGATE AND THE LUGGER. 


A Nautical Romance, By C. F. ARMSTRONG, Author of “The Two Midshipmen,” 
“The Medora,” * tome Cruise of the Daring,” &c, Three Vols. (Just ready.) 


F. G TRAFFORD’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION, 5s. BOUND. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of 
“City and Suburb.” A New and Cheaper Edition, in Crown price 
Next wi 

“ We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any reader in quest wd by ~~ 
good novel. It is a evneeived, well but we it less as 
snecess than t a ful career.”— A 

uch Alone’ an exceedingly aby and what portends is admi- 
rably vealised in the novel of which it is the tithe, Itis a theronghly good nove’, both in 
conception and execution, and ought at once to secure for its author an honourable popu- 
larity. Among the rare combination of qualities which distinguish it, is its dewnri: 
reality, which yet does not preclude an infusion of ideal grace intoa story of domestic 


—Spectator. 
CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of 


“Too Much Alone,” A New and Chenber Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


n 
“ This is a first-class work, and caunot fail to attract universal nptentie _ we is one of 
the aoe interesting and instructive novels we have ever read.”"—L 
athos, sentiment, and vigour the author is slmost equally at home, er we do not 
hesitate to sa say that he will be carried to a high status amongst the romance writers of the 
. Sustains. the author’s right to held a very high position among contemporary 
novelists.’ ’—Spectator. 
“We feel ass red that the, guthee is destined to hold a high place in the ranks of English 
novelists.” —Literary Gazette. 
Will repay per with iuterest..... Yecidedly interesting. "—Athen 
Opens Ruby reminds us of Thackeray’s most successful female 
character ri 
“Ruby, the beauty, will stand out as a distinct orig in the reader’s memory when 
the dramatis persone of half-a-dozen intervening novels have melted into chaos.”— 
Saturday 
“Has more than interest attached to it.”—Odbserrer. bei, 
be: ye can unhesitatingly recommend the novel to all dwellers in ‘City and Suburb,’ 


- The author has even us # really pleasing novel. The story is replete with interest.”— 
Morning Chronicle 

“The announcement of a new work from this near’ pen cannot fail mentee 
and arenes expectation of that which is se desr to a novel reader, a a really nine, 
novel. Inthe present instance that expectation is fulfiied ; ‘City and subur is more 
than cents in ability aud finish to the author’ 's preceding w orks,”—Morning Post. 


OLD VAUXHALL: a Romance. By W.H. Marsnatt, 


Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and 
TURES in Portugal, Spain, France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Ln ng New 
Zealand, Andaman Islands, and India, By Lieut.-Col. BUNBURY. Three Vols., with 
Illustrations, 6d. (Neat 


The Third Edition , Crispin Ken, the New Novel by the 


London: J. 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
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The Saturday Review. 


New BuRLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD IIt. 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Bv J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of “The Court of England under the Stuarts,” 
8vo, with Portraits and Plans, &. 15s, 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


An Inquiry into its Real Effects on the Well-being of the People of the United Siutes, 
and into the Cause of its Disruption ; with an Examination of Secession as a Con- 


stitutional Right. 
By JAMES SPENCE. 
Octavo. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD IN 1861. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


Crown 8vo, 


[Just ready. 


[Nearly ready, 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 
HAKODATE IN 1859-60. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF JAPAN. 
By C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports. 


With Letters on Japan, by His Wife. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5s, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“Onght to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.”—London Review, 

“We may safely predict fur this work an unbounded popularity, A narrative of heroic 
adventure, every line of which should be perused by Englishmen.”— Times. 
A contribution to the historical literature of Engiand.”—Blackwood's 

lagazine. 

“the career of Lord Dundonald recails that of Raleigh and Herbert of Cherbury. This 
work will take its p!ace with our best naval histories.” —Atheneum. 

“A work which, once read, will imprint itself on the memory for ever, It isan admi- 
rable work.”—Spectator. 

“More full of interest than one of Marryat’s novels.”—Eeconomist, 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 


Price 5s. 


“ Francatelli’s ‘Cook’s Guide’ is an admirable mannal for every household where plea- 
sure, health, and economy are consulted. The whole book has the merit of being ex - 
ingly plain, of containing sufficient cross referenecs to satisfy a Panizzi, and of 80 
serviceaiy arrange?! in all its parts thet we defy you to miss any of the consolations 
intended for your physical infirmities.’’— Times. 


EAST LYNNE: 


A Story of Modern Life. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Three Vols. 

“This isa tale of remarkable power. It displays a force of description and a dramatic 
completeness we have seldom seen surpassed. The interest of the narrative intensifies 
itself to the deepest pathos. The closing scene is in the highest degree tragic, and the 
whole story exhibits unquestionable yenius and originality.”—Daily News, 

“So full of incidents, so exciting in every page, 80 admirably written, that one hardly 
knows how to go to bed without reading to the last page.” —Observer. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


To this Series of Novels has just been added the Popular Story, 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Volumes already comprise— 


TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS, 3s, 6d, 
A. 2s. 6d. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 2s, 6d 
VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 2s, 6d, 
THE SEASON TICKET. 2s. 6d. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2s, 6d. 
EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. ‘2s. 6d. 
QUITS. By the Author of “Initials.” 3s. 6d, 
“This popular series is unexceptionable in point of taste, Here are to be found writers 


[Vow ready. 


of brilliant wit and humour, stories of exciting interest ani t c power, and not one 
to offend the most fastidious, These Standard Novels will a welcome guest in 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY. 
NEW WORK.—Cioth, 3s. 6d. 


E M P Y R E A N. 


' LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 


ARE “STARTLING FACTS” TRUE? 
A New Chapter of Facts. By Rev. W.G. JERVIS, M.A. And ‘ 
STARTLING FACTS. Second Edition. Price One Shilling. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place ; THOMPSON, Burleigh-street, Strand; and of the 
Author, at 32, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


[THE NEW KORAN: or, Text Book of Turkish Reformers 
in the Example of their esteemed Master, Jaido Morata, Just pub- 


and 
lished, 570 pp. Feap, 8vo (with Mup of Confederated Europe), 7s. 6d. 
MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF ARCHDEACON DENISON'S 
WORK ON CHURCH RATE. 


Now ready, everywhere, price 5s. 


CHURCH RATE: A NATIONAL TRUST. 


By ARCHDEACON DENISON. 


*,* This, the only History of Church Rate ever published, is now offered 
at a price that will bring it within the reach of all. 


This day is published, price 5s. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


By the Author of “ Pact Frrrort.” 


*,* This New Edition may be had of all Booksellers, and at the 
Railway Stations. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


This day is published, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


BARON RICASOLI, 


COUNT CAVOUR'S SUCCESSOR, 


THE DAUGHTER OF KING DAHER. 


A POEM. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 


This day, at all the Libraries, Two Vols., 21s. 


MY ELDEST BROTHER. 


By the Author of “ Our Farm or Four Acres,” &e. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., €6, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE SHILLING POCKET 


OVERLAND GUIDE 
TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 


Containing MAP, BLANE PAGES for a DIARY, &c. 


This small Work, in a small a form (intended for the pocket), contains the 
fullest information for the Overland Traveller. 

A Map, marking the Overland Route, and Biank Diary for Memoranda, will 
found both convenient and useful. ; 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON ist NOVEMBER, 
Price ONE SHILLING, post free. 
The “LITERARY BUDGET” is a complete and perfect record of the Literature of 
the Month, and contains critical notices of every New Work published during the 
= leading articles of the Literary, Dramatic 


Orders received by all News Agents in town and country. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


In the Press, in Two Vols., price 21s, 


CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS. 
By Mrs. THOMSON, 


Author of “Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough,” 
“Life of George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham,” &c. &c, 
(In October, 
CONTENTS: 
JOHN EVELYN AND ROBERT BOYLE. 
HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY, AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
WILLIAM COWPER AND MARY UNWIN. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE, 
JOSEPH ADDISON AND RICHARD STEELE. 
MAGDALEN HERBERT AND DR. DONNE. 
SIR KENELM DIGBY AND SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND SIR FULKE GREVIL. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND CHARLES LAMB, 
FENELON AND MADAME GUYON. 
MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER AND MRS. VESEY. 
HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE, AND ALEXANDER POPE, 
DAVID GARRICK AND MRS. CLIVE. 
EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON, AND LUCIUS CARY, 
VISCOUNT FALKLAND. “ 
FRANCES, COUNTESS OF HERT. A HEN ISA 
COUNTESS OF POMFRET. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG AND SONS. 
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bree THE NEW KORAN ON NEGRO SLAVERY. 
”, . “ Nowdoubtless these colonists were moved by considerations of selfishness, not 
at. — to benefit the Negroes, nor do good to the rest of mankind; yet God had so Srdorea the 
osity World, that what they ¢id for their own narrow interest alone should conduce to the | 
good Welfare of all. And their Transatlantic siavery which your short-sighted orators are ' 
ore wont to stigmatize as a curse, has not only given to America many rich and fruitful Lan 
mi vinces, but has given to the people of Europe much of their cheap clothing and fuod, while i 
to Africa it has given the new state of Liberia, which will some day become a great empire | 
and spread the language and culture as far as the Red Sea... . Your preachers 
eq. abolition abhor slavery, but they rejoice in the intelligence of many free Negroes of 
America, whose fathers were slaves; they weep that the Negroes should & away from 
nd. their native land as bondsmen, but are glad that they should come back as free colunists, 
- Infatuated men! they are enger to pluck up the tree as an eyesore, and still expect to have 
iN- its ripe fruit !’—Cownsels V. 26, 27, 28. 
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NEW WORKS FOR 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


On Wednesday last, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXII., 
OCTOBER, 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
I. LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOL. V. 
Il. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
Ill. LAVERGNE’S AGRICULTURE OF FRANCE. 
IV. O’DONOGHUE’S MEMOIRS OF THE O’BRIENS. 
V. CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
VI. THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL. 
VII. ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. THIERS’ REVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 
1X. THE WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
X. DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
XI. THE DISUNION OF AMERICA. 
NOTE ON EDUCATION MINUTE. 


ARRATIVE OF THE CHINA WAR OF 1860; 


and of a Short Residence among the Rebel Forces at Nankin. By 
Colonel WoxsELey, 90th Light Infantry. 8vo, with Portrait. 


3. 
Jom ROGERS, the Compiler of the First Autho- 


rized English Bible; the Pionecr of the English Reformation ; and its 
First Martyr. By Josrru L.Cuester. 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations. 


4. 
OREST CREATURES. By Boner, 


Author of “ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” Post 8vo, 
with Eighteen Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


5. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and Nature in the 
Mountains. By Baron H. Von Bextepscu. Translated by the Rev. 
Lesire StePuEN, M.A. 8vo, with Seventeen Illustrations. 
[On the 24th inst. 


6. 
(PHE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds” and the “ Afternoon of Life.” Post Svo, 


price 9s. 6d. [On Thursday next, 


7. 
ISTORY, OPINIONS, AND LUCUBRATIONS 
OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. From the Tatler, by SteELE and 
Appison. With Notes and Literary Illustrations by H. R. Montgomery. 
Crown 8vo, with Photographs, price 10s. 6d. [On the 30th inst. 


8. 
OVE THE GREATEST ENCHANTMENT: The 
Sorceries of Sin: The Devotion of the Cross. Translated from Ca.- 
DERON, in the Original Metre, by Deyis F. MacCartnuy, M.R.LA, 
Crown 4to. [On the 30th inst. 


9. 
Witp DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentleman 
Exile. By Joun Kemp, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Shooting and Fishing in 
Brittany.” With Two Illustrations, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
[On the 30th inst. 


10. 
paeOnAleE: a Sketch of the City and Temple, 
from the Earliest Times to the Siege of Titus. By Tuomas Lewry, 
M.A., of Trin. Coll. Oxon. 8vo, with Six Illustrations, rice 10s. 
- On the 30th inst. 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


CEYLON. By Sir J. Emerson Tenvent, K.C.S., LL.D., &. Post 
8vo, with Illustrations from Original Drawings. On November 7th. 


12. 
HE CITY OF THE SAINTS; AND ACROSS 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By Ricnarp 
F. Burroy, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, 
io (On November 7th. 


[SBAEL IN EGYPT: a Poems By Epwin 
Arugrstone, Author of “ The Fall of Nineveh,” &c. 8vo. 
[On November 7th. 
Te LETTERS AND LIFE OF FRANCIS 
BACON, including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. Collected and 
Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by James Sreppine. Vols. I. 
and II. 8yo. 


15. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI. Edited by A. Haywarp, Q.C. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with copious Additions. Two Vols. 
Post 8vo, with Portrait and Plate. . 


16. 
GELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF R. E. H. GREYSON, ESQ. Edited by the Author of “The 
Eclipse of Faith.” Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 


17. 
THE TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR. 
By the Rev. Ggorer W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinit College, 
Oxford. Feap. 8vo. [On 7th. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, October, 1861, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


SUGGESTIONS ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 


By Nassau W. Senior. 8vo, 93. 


Il, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 


With a detailed Account of the Spanish Armada, By J, Lotaror Moriey, 
Fourth Thousand, Portraits, Two Vols. 8vo, 30s, 


TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE 


DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN, By Hogace Magerar. Illustra. 
tions. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS by CHARLES 


THE FIRST. By Jonn Forster. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. By Joan 


Forster. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 12s, 


THE PRIVATE DIARY of the late GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT WILSON, during his Travels, Personal Services, and Public 
Events, 1812-14. Map. Two Vols, 8vo, 26s, 


vil. 


SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE 


FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA, in 1312, By General Sir Ropert Wr % 
Second Edition, Plans, 8vo, 15s, 


Vill. 


ADDRESS AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATION, Dublin, August, 1861. By Lord Broveuam, Revised, with 
Notes. 8vo, ls, 


EXPLORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


with Accounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, and the Chase of the GORILLA, 
NEST-BUILDING APE, &. By M, Pavt Dv Cuartiv. Tenth Thousand, 
Illustrations. 8yo, 21s, 


x. 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from MSS, Papers. By Earl Stannors. Portrait, Vols, I. and 
II. Post 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDICINE. By 


J. Rurnerrcrp M.D. Portraits. 15s, 


xIl, 
THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS OF 


“ped THEOLOGY. By A. C. Tart, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
vO, 98, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN 


CHAPEL. By W. Txomsoy, D.D., Lord Bishop Designate of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Svo, 10s, 64. 


xIv. 
SCEPTICISM : a Retrogressive Movement in Theology 


and Philosophy. By Lord Liypsay. §8vo, 9s, 


xv. 
SUNDAY; its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations; being the BAMPTON LECTURES for 1860, By Jamas A. 


Hessgy, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


xvi. 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES 


ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802-17. 
Edited by His Son. Portrait, Three Vols, Svo, 42s, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLE- 
MENTARY, DESPATCHES, de. Edited by His Som. Map. Vols. I. to VIL 


XVIII. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By A; Horg, Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 


ICELAND; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. . 
Explored in a Summer Excursion, By Commander C. 8, Forsxs, R.N. Lllus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 14s, 


xx. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis 


B, Bart. Fourth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s, 
ANCIENT LAW; its Connexion with the Early 
Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By H. Marz, 


xxIt. 


THE PROVINCE of JURISPRUDENCE DETER- 


MINED. By the late Joun Austin. Second Edition. 8vo, 15s, 


xxl, 
THE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings South of the 
Atlas Mountains. By Rev. H. B. Terstram, Illustrations, Post 8vo, 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


A MANUAL OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. B 
G. H. BARLOW, M.D., Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital, Second Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE DISSECTION OF THE HUMAN 


BODY. By LUTHER HOLDEN, F.R.C.8., Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Second Edition, Illustrated with Wood Engravings. Svo, cloth, 16s, 


A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By 


ALFRED §. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S. Seventh Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. By 


JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES BLOXAM, Professor of Practical 
Chemistry, King’s College. Fourth Edition. Foap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


ECTURES ON THE GERMS AND VESTIGES OF 

DISEASE, and on the PREVENTION OF THE INVASION AND FATALITY 

OF DISEASE BY PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS. By HORACE DOBELL, M.D., 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON INFLAMMATION AND 

OTHER DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D., 
a to the Royal Free Hospital. Fourth Edition, with numerous Additions, 
8vo, cloth, 16s, 


UY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS. New Series. Volume VII. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE. Being the Essay for which the Jacksonian Prize was awarded 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, By J.W. HULKE, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, and to King’s College Hospital, London, 8vo, 
cloth, Ss. 


HE PARASITIC AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. By 
T. McCALL ANDERSON, M.D., F.F.P.S., Physician to the Dispensary for Skin 
er, Sees to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Glasgow, With Engravings on Wood. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PILEPSY: ITS SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, AND 

RELATION TO OTHER CHRONIC CONVULSIVE DISEASES. By J. RUSSELL 
REYNOLDS, M.D. Lond, F.R.C.P., Assistant-Physician to University College Hospital. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 


(HE DISEASES of the PROSTATE, their PATHOLOGY 
and TREATMENT; comprising the Second Edition of ‘‘The Enlarged Prostate,” and 
the Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal a of Surgeons for 1860. Py HENRY 
THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, ith Plates, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 


MANUAL OF THE DISEASES OF INDIA. By 
WILLIAM JAMES MOORE, M.D., Medical Officer to the Aboo Sanitarium for 
European Soldiers, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE SIMPLE TISSUES OF 

THE HUMAN BODY, including the CONNECTIVE TISSUES; with some Observa- 
tions on Development, Growth, Nutrition, and Decay; and on certain Changes pry in 
Disease. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in April and May, 
1861, By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Physician to King’s College Hos- 
pital, With Ten Plates, and a Descriptive List of the Microscopical 8vo, cloth, 
7s, 6d. 


Pp FLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES in PRODUCING 

the ACUTE ENDEMIC DISEASES of EUROPEANS. Including Practical Observa- 
tions on their Chronic Sequelw under the Influence of the Climate of Europe. By Sir RANALD 
MARTIN, K.C.B., F.R.S., Physician to the Council of India. Second er mat cloth. 


HEMICAL DIAGRAMS. On Four Large Sheets, for 
School and Lecture Rooms. By ROBERT GALLOWAY, F.C.S., Professor of Practical 
Chemistry, Museum of Irish Industry, Second Edition. [Just ready, 


price 4s, 
THE JOURNALof MICROSCOPICAL 


LANKESTER WD. Fits, and UEONGE LUSK, 
FRCS, PRS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
MENTONE AND THE RIVIERA 
AS A WINTER RESIDENCE, By J. HENRY 
BENNET, 
Third Edition, considerably altered, Post Svo, cloth, 7s, 


THE CLIMATE OF PAU; with a 
Description of the Watering-Places of the Pyrenees 
and of the Virtues of their resmesive Mineral 


Sourees in By ALEX E% TAYLOR, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


TORQUAY in its MEDICAL ASPECT 
asa KES ORT for PULMUNARY INVALiD=, By 
Cc. RADCLYFFE HALL, M.D. F.R.c.P. Lond., 
Physician to the Torquay Hospital tor Cousump- 
tion, and to the Institution fur Keduced Gen 
women affected with Di eases of the Chest. 
“This is an exceilent medical handbook to the most 
celeb:ated resort ior consuiaptive patients m the British 
Sustains mauy facts of much Value both for the 
physician avd the pavient ” 
Dabtin Qu irterly Merica! Journal. 
“In this work one of our wost accomplished provincial 
physicians supports the view of the ratio. al eure of con- 
sumption hy attention mainly to the laws of life. Dr. 
Halt's book well deserves the carefui stady of atl who wish 
to find an Atiqutis for consumptive palicnts or friends.” 
Sunilary Keview. 


DR. LEE ON BATHS, &o. 


BATHS «'F RHENISH GERMANY, 
Third Edition, 3s, 


HOMBURG and NAUHEIM. Second 
Edition, 1s, 


WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND, 
Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON TUBER. 
CULOUS DISEASK. (Prize Exsay) 4s. 6d. 


Second Edition, re-written, with 173 Illustrations, 
cloth, 


A TREATISE ON THE SURGICAL 
DISEASES OF THE Ry HAYNES 
WALTON, Surgeon to the Central London Uphthal- 
mic Hospital and to St. Mar,;’s Hospital. 

“Mr. Walton has fully availed himself of the inerease to 
our stores of knowledge, both from foreizn and British 
authors, so as fully to maintain the reputation his bok 

as ur him, and to render it one of the most com. 
plete to which the profession can refer.” 

British Medical Journal, 


With Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE CHEST IN PULMONARY CONSUMP- 
TION AND IfS INTERCURRENT DISEASES, 
By SOMERVILLE SCOTT ALISON, Edin., 
F.R.C.P, Lond. Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Cheat, Krompton, 


y gan, suggest, Dr. Alison’s labours wiil be fuliy 
appreciated, I 
weil as of observation.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


DIGESTION AND ITS DERANGE.- 
MENTS. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Physician 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer ou Medicine 
at St. Mary’s Medicai School, 

“This is no common publication, to be taken up and 
Wo eam shee tropa the uf this 
scleutifie. work without feeling of deep and dosarved 


accomplished anthor. 


vd is sense and sound philosophy in the 
bers.” 
by Dr. Cham 1 Times ond 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE POCKET FORMULARY AND 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
PHARMACOPG@IAS;: comprising standard and 
approved Formule for the Preparations and Com- 
in Medical Practice, By HENRY 

EASLEY, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF PRESCRIPTIONS: 
Containing 3000 Prescriptions, collected from the 
Practice of the most eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons, English aud Foreign. 


uthor, Fifth 18m 
Also, by the same Ai 0, 


THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL 
 RECEIPT-BOOK; comprising a Copious Veterinary 
Formulary and Table of Veterinary Materia Medica ; 
Patent and Proprietary Medicines, Druggists’ Nos- 
trums, &c.; Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair 
Cosmetics, and Teeth Cosmetics ; Beverages, Die- 
tetic Articles, and Condiments; Trade Chemicals, 
Miscellaneous Preparations end Compounds used 
in the Arts, &c.; with Useful M and Table, 


JOHN CHURCHILL, 11, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


These celebrated Harmoniums are made throughout at Messrs. BOOSEY & CHING’S Manufactories, London, and are not a distinguished for their rich 
and organ-like quality of tone, but are manufactured in that substantial and superior manner peculiar to English-made goods. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


The most celebrated living Musicians, including Balfe, Sterndale Bennett, Cipriani, Potter, Best, Henry Smart, &c., have testified to the ex! 
of these Instruments. These Testimonials, as well as others from the Clergy and the Press, are ‘attached t to the Illustrated Catalo just published, ompling 
"Lene from 6 to 140 Guineas, with One and Two Rows of Keys, the Percussion Action and P Pedals, 
Gratis, upon — to BOOSEY & CHING, 24, Holles-street, London. 


EVANS’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, AT SIX GUINEAS, 


In a French-polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, Double Pedals, and a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed, as its name 
implies, nati dh to suit a Cottage or small Sitting-room. 


EVANS’S TEN ‘GUINEA HARMONIUM 


Is in a handsome French-polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich and organ-like op to ait Evans's Harmoniums, 
Suitable for a School or Chapel. 


EVANS’S NINETEEN GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


Tn Oak Case, has Unison Trebles, as well as the Bourdon Stop, 7 ~ 4 Octave to the Bass. This Sailouinsal 8 is especially adapted for leading 
ublic Worship. 


EVANS’S THIRTY-SIX GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


With Twelve Stops, is the most effective Instrument made with a Single Row of Keys (excepting the Drawing-room Model, at 55 Guineas). Brillianey, 
sweetness, and great power are combined in this Instrument. Suitable either for a Drawing-room or a good-sized Church, 


EVANS’S NEW PATENT ENGLISH HARMONIUM, 


With Two Rows of - and Five and a Half Octaves of Vibrators. Price 68 Guineas, in a very handsome Rosewood Case. The most perfect Instrument 
without Pedals yet offered to the public, Many of the as * +” the Profession and Press refer particularly to this most effective and 
eauti nstrument. 


EVANS’S PEDAL HARMONIUM, 


Price 47 Guineas, in a handsome solid American Walnut Case; has Nine Stops. The Pedals have a compass of Two Octaves anda Third, and contain 
Diapason and Bourdon, independent reeds. 


EVANS’S NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 


With Two Rows of Keys and Pedals, price 130 Guineas, is the most complete Harmonium ever constructed, Pe eats all - attributes of an Organ. To 
give an account of the seactanh of this Instrument in an advertisement woul 


BOOSEY & CHING, Harmonrum Manuracturers, 24, HOLLES DON. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ “200” SERIES,; NEW CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
All in Cloth Covers, price 1s. 6d. each. Uniform with “Boosey's Musical Cabinet.” 
— 

BOOSEY’S 200 CHRISTY’S MELODIES FOR THE THE GOLDEN WREATH. 
VIOLIN. A Book of Twenty-eight Songs suitable for Children teora eight to fifteen years of 
Price 1s. 02, in cloth. Popular Compositions of the day, by Price Two Shillings. 


CONTENTS: 1—Summer Broning. 2—Lilly Dale. 3—The Boy’s March; or, bone 
Rifle Cadets, 4—Welcome, Violet. t—The Cuekoo. 


*,* Includes nearly 100 Tunes hitherto unpublished in England. 
Song of the Grass, Boy. 10—The Bonnie fe 


BOOSEY’S 200 ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH 


whet the say.” gentile, Summer rete Speak 
Christmas, Kite The Joysof Louth, Evening Devotion, 
BOOSEY’S 200 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, | 
Including the Newest Compositions of the Day. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 

Price 1s. 6d. in cloth. | A Collection of Thirty of the easiest Pieces for the Pianoforte, composed by Mozazt, 

erform 


note. Price One Shilling. 


Price 1s, 6d. in cloth. 
THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 
BOOSEY’S 200 DANCES AND OPERATIC AIRS FOR. 


Price 1s. 6d. in cloth. ' ContTENTS: The Power of Love—Satanella. Slave Market Chorus and Dance—Satanella, 
Martha, Benntiful Christy'e Minstrels. Konigeberg Polka Bing 
—Martha u volkn—Ano 
BOOSEY’S 200 DANCES AND OPERATIC AIRS | Christy's Minstrels. Maud Valse—Laurent, Satanciie Guadrilie (counplete)— 
Laurent, Violet Mazurka—Duchesne. Wait for the Wazgon—Christy’s Minst: rela — Pan- 
FOR THE CORNET-A-PISTON. | tomime Galop—Burckhardt, La donna e Bonnie Dundee— 
| Melody. so gently o’er me st off to Chariestown—Christy’s 
Price 1s, 6d. in cloth, | Minstrels. A te o cara—Puritani, Suona la tromba—Parituni. We are co} 
Minetreln 
BOOSEY’S 200 DANCES FOR THE ENGLISH 
CONCERTINA. THE DEVONSHIRE MELODIST. 


Price The Book of Twelve Original Songs, by Epwarp Capgry, Rural Postman, Bideford, 
Se. | Devon. The Words oa Music complete. Price Two Shillings. 


| 
. CoNnTENTS: 1—Ellen Dale. 2—Doliy Daw. 3—When the Cuckoo comes, 4—The Robin is 
BOOSEY'S 200 SACRED AND SECULAR MELODIES | 
| 


| BOOSEY’S 250 CHANTS, 
BOOSEY’S 200 CHRISTY’S MINSTELS’ AIRS FOR | (sineux and Dovstx), adapted for the Voice, Pianoforte, Harmonium, or Organ 


Price 1s, 6d. in cloth. | Giszons, Dr, Coox, Dr, Narus, G. F, Haxnis, &. &c. Price One Shilling. 
GERMAN CONCERTINA. Complete Edition, for Voice and Pianoforte, with Italian and English Words. 
Price 1s, 6d. in cloth, In cloth, Price Five Shillings. 
(To be ready in a few days.) *,* The Cheapest Musical Work ever published, 
LONDON: BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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